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Dr Marinette Matthey 
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Introduction 
Laurent GAJO 



Le present numero repond a des enjeux theoriques et pratiques. II vise a susciter 
une reflexion sur les diverses denominations employees, dans l'espace et dans le 
temps, pour qualifier un systeme d'enseignement qui dispense au moins une 
partie des disciplines dans une langue non matemelle pour au moins une partie 
des eleves. II s'agit, plus que de proposer une terminologie, d'interroger les 
termes couramment utilises, de comprendre leurs eventuelles motivations, de 
voir ce qu'ils recouvrent, dans quel reseau ils apparaissent. II n'est pas innocent 
par exemple que certaines appellations s'exportent tout en se laissant 
difficilement traduire. 

Une des impulsions de ce recueil reside dans le statut quelque peu paradoxal 
de la terminologie, qui repond en fait a une volonte de mise en commun de 
pratiques segregatrices. En effet, si chaque terme s'elabore et se stabilise dans le 
but d'exclure les autres, il doit son fonctionnement au mouvement federateur 
qu'il implique au niveau de la communaute parlante. II se situe entre une realite 
qu'on veut fixer et des points de vue qu'on veut pouvoir exprimer. II en resulte 
une dynamique interessante, car autant la realite que les points de vue sont 
susceptibles de changer. On observe ainsi, a travers les termes, des liens entre 
des objets et des perspectives, des liens relativement instables ou qui, quand ils 
se stabilisent , donnent naissance a des traditions. Une denomination peut alors 
indexer davantage un objet, une perspective ou une tradition. Ce dernier aspect 
revet toutefois une importance particuliere, car il repond a une raison d'etre de la 
terminologie, la stabilite relative. Ainsi, une fois que les termes existent, il est 
difficile de les ignorer; on ressent le besoin de les specifier et on va meme 
jusqu'a les surdeterminer. On risque alors de masquer les articulations 
communes de certains objets ou de certaines perspectives. Dans le monde de 
{'immersion notamment et des pratiques communicatives en general, on risque 
de perdre de vue la complexity et la globalite de l'objet. On court aussi le danger 
de trop vite canaliser une recherche encore balbutiante. 

Pratiquement, on assiste - en tout cas en Suisse - a des dynamiques tres 
interessantes. Deux mondes pedagogiques traditionnellement separes, le 
bilingue et Yinterculturel, commencent a se regarder, a se trouver des 
ressemblances, des enjeux et des outils communs. Ce phenomene trouve 
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certainement sa source dans l'arriv^e des approches d'eveil au langage, que ces 
deux mondes semblent vouloir s'approprier. Voila une approche qui porte bien 
son nom, qui non seulement eveille au langage mais reveille certaines traditions 
d'enseignement. Elle aide a reposer certaines questions, a repenser la frontiere 
entre, d'une part, la recherche et les actions pedagogiques concernant 
1 'integration des populations migrantes et, d'autre part, la recherche et les actions 
pedagogiques portant sur l'enseignement bilingue inherent au plurilinguisme 
national. Le terme merae de plurilinguisme est discute. On l'oppose tantot a 
multilinguisme, ou on l'utilise comme synonyme. 

II est difficile de mettre en cause une terminologie sans en proposer une autre. 
L'important semble toutefois de decristalliser l'emploi (ou les emplojs) de 
certains termes tout en leur reconnaissant leur role de service, d'outil. Ou plutot 
de s'interroger sur le phenomene de cristallisation, pour mieux le comprendre et 
pour mieux situer ou interpreter certains discours. En tout cas, toute 
consideration terminologique parait engendrer une double reflexion, sur les 
criteres et sur les notions. En effet, opposer des appellations comme immersion, 
submersion, enseignement bilingue, pedagogie interculturelle fait appel aussi 
bien a des criteres qu'a des notions ou des families de notions. Comme criteres, 
on invoquera par exemple 1'age, le temps d'exposition, les langues concernees, 
etc. Comme families de notions, on remettra en question les couples langue 
1/langue 2, instruction/education, bilinguisme/bilingualite ou alors des triplets 
comme langue maternelle/langue etrangere/langue seconde; on convoquera 
aussi des notions comme langue, culture et identite. Le debat devient tres vite 
tentaculaire. Mais il ne doit pas empecher une prise de decision et par la meme 
une prise de risque. L'ordre provisoire inherent a la terminologie doit jouer son 
role stabilisateur, sans toutefois etouffer les enjeux du debat. Ces enjeux restent 
d'ailleurs en permanence sous le projecteur de la science, mais il est necessaire 
qu'ils soient interroges constamment par la curiosite des praticiens et des 
politiques. 

Ce recueil s'organise en deux parties, a la suite desquelles nous publions la 
version fran§aise d'un rapport soumis au Conseil europeen des langues. Ce 
rapport presente une evaluation critique et selective de la formation des maitres 
en matiere d'enseignement bilingue en Suisse. S'il ne touche qu'accessoirement 
les problemes de terminologie, il devrait rejoindre l'interet des lecteurs de ce 
numero. 

La premiere partie porte sur des questions generates concernant les 
denominations et les definitions des programmes visant a enseigner en langues. 
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Elle introduit aussi la perspective sociohistorique, constitutive de toute reflexion 
sur les termes. 

L'article de NlKULA & MARSH, s'il vise a mettre de l'ordre dans les 
appellations les plus courantes, a pour but ultime de proposer un terme general, 
hyperonymique, rendant compte de tous les programmes destines a enseigner 
une matiere non linguistique dans une langue non maternelle. II s agit d un projet 
federateur base sur l'extraction de la substance meme de ces programmes. 
L'argumentation prend en compte la question du contexte et de la perspective. 

BALBONI part aussi d'une volonte de mettre de l'ordre dans l'emploi flou et 
confus des termes servant a qualifier l'enseignement bilingue. Pour cela, il 
utilise deux paradigmes de criteres, socio-educatifs d'un cote et sociopolitiques 
de l'autre. Son but est d'arriver a la definition de notions fondamentales, quatre 
en l'occurrence, recouvrant l'ensemble du territoire de l'enseignement bilingue 
tout en en montrant les orientations contrastees et irreductibles l'une a l'autre. 
L'argumentation passe en outre par une revue historique, qui sert en fait de 
caution au caractere universel et fondamental de certaines distinctions. 

Le texte d'AKKARI & LOOMIS, bien que portant sur une situation nationale 
particuliere, thematise la question du contexte sociohistorique. II envisage 
l'emergence synchroniquement et diachroniquement situee des programmes 
d’enseignement bilingue. Comme les auteurs le disent dans une citation, dans les 
processus de changement, il y a toujours un commencement avant le 
commencement. L'etude se focalise surtout sur les populations scolaires 
minoritaires. Elle montre notamment le caractere potentiellement menagant des 
etiquettes adoptees pour determiner les programmes scolaires qui leur sont 
parfois specifiquement destines. On y trouve aussi une breve reflexion sur 
l'habitude d'etablir des dichotomies, qualifiee de typiquement scolaire. En fin 
d'article, les auteurs proposent une classification des modeles bilingues 
pratiques aux Etats-Unis. 

La seconde partie propose des etudes de cas ou des analyses de situations qui 
illustrent, sans forcement les thematiser, des choix methodologiques et 
terminologiques. 

L'article de TAYLOR nourrit une reflexion sur l'axe immersion/submersion. A 
travers deux etudes de cas realisees dans des contextes sociopolitiques 
relativement differents, l'auteure evalue la reussite d'enfants migrants dans des 
systemes scolaires situes aux deux extremites de cet axe. Ses resultats valident 
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totalement l'opposition des deux termes, dont la racine commune trahit d'ailleurs 
la volonte de contraste. Le modele d'immersion presente, un modele canadien, 
est en outre situe dans un ensemble de methodes appele content-based 
instruction. L'auteure insiste aussi sur les enjeux de la programmation, qui 
constitue la seule action sociale d'une ecole incapable de gutrir tous les maux. 
Toutefois, a travers la notion de strategies immersives, elle montre quand meme 
que les "figements" de l'institution ne sont pas directement effectifs dans la 
pratique de classe. Les strategies offrent ainsi une certaine opacite a 
l'actualisation du programme. 

Les reflexions de BROHY & BREGY se situent essentiellement sur l'axe 
enseignement bilingue/pedagogie interculturelle. Elies essaient d'en evaluer la 
pertinence pour rendre compte de la situation helvetique, particulierement 
complexe. La Suisse, avec son plurilinguisme officiel, ses dialectes et ses 
langues de migration pose en effet de fagon variable les rapports entre langue et 
culture. L'argumentation concernant la caracterisation des modeles 
d'enseignement bilingue passe alors aussi bien par l'enumeration de criteres que 
par la problematisation de notions associees, comme celles de bilinguisme ou de 
langue etrangere ou seconde. Les auteures soulignent en passant les liens etroits 
entre les niveaux politique et pedagogique. 

L'article de PERREGAUX porte sur les relations entre les approches d'eveil au 
langage et la pedagogie interculturelle. Ces relations, evidentes mais complexes, 
reposent sur un jeu d'interdeterminations, si bien qu'il serait difficile d'affirmer 
par exemple que l'eveil au langage constitue un type de modele interculturel. Si 
l'ancrage est plutot helvetique, l'argumentation de l'article jouit d'une certaine 
generalite. Elle passe d'ailleurs par revocation de notions interessantes, comme 
celle de langue commune opposee et preferee a celle de langue du territoire. On 
y voit aussi comment les activites d'eveil au langage peuvent agir sur les 
attitudes et les representations. Cet aspect revet un interet tout a fait particulier, 
car on sent chez l'eleve l'emergence possible d'un esprit critique par rapport aux 
categorisations proposees par l'institution et la societe, notamment a travers 
certains termes. 

GAJO & MATTHEY s'occupent plus precisement des liens entre denomination 
et categorisation, et ceci aux niveaux collectif et individuel. Ils analysent dans 
un premier temps la genese d'une experience interculturelle helvetique a travers 
les discours officiels qui l'ont constitute. Ils s'arretent notamment sur les circuits 
enonciatifs a l'origine de certaines denominations. Dans un deuxieme temps, ils 
se penchent sur la fa5on dont quatre enseignants, au cours d'un entretien de 
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recherche, categorisent - dans des relais polyphoniques interessants - les 
systemes dans lesquels ils evoluent a travers la negotiation de et autour de 
certains termes. Les auteurs soulignent l'importance des processus de 
denomination, situes a l'intersection entre institution et pratique scolaires. 

Ce numero devrait poser quelques jalons pour un debat de plus en plus 
necessaire mais encore timide. Trouvons les mots pour le dire... 
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Terminological Considerations Regarding 
Content and Language Integrated Learning 

Tarja NIKULA & David MARSH 



Resume 



Les auteurs suggerent l'emploi du terme "content and language integrated learning" 
(apprentissage intdgre du contenu et de la langue) - abregd CLIL - comme hyperonyme 
servant a decrire une approche pddagogique generale qui inclut diverses options 
methodologiques. Vu l’intensification de l'interet pour ce domaine, due notamment a la 
construction europenne, il est ndcessaire, d'une part, de rassembler des observations sur 
l'usage des differentes methodes qui consistent a enseigner une matiere non linguistique dans 
une langue etrangere et, d'autre part, de pouvoir examiner les differents eventails de modeles 
proposes dans divers environnenements pedagogiques. 

Toutefois, pour favoriser le dialogue entre praticiens, chercheurs et administrateurs, il s'agit 
de trouver un terrain d'entente sur les fondements de la terminologie adoptee. Ceci vaut 
particulierement pour la question de la "propriete" des methodes pegagogiques. 

Vu que la reussite de l'implantation de ces methodes depend generalement d'intdrets 
interdisciplinaires, surtout entre les enseignants de langue et les enseignants de disciplines 
non linguistiques, il faut prendre conscience du danger qu'il y aurait, a travers des questions 
terminologiques, a separer plutot qu'a faire converger des interets professionnels. 

Like Antarctica, the methods by which a foreign language can be used as the 
means for instruction, are claimed by many, explored by not so many, and 
understood by perhaps fewer still! It is an area with riches that lie largely 
undisturbed, particularly with regard to mainstream education in various 
European states. This is still the case, even though these resources have been 
tapped for centuries by people from a variety of educational and political 
backgrounds, and academic disciplines. 

Needless to say, although there are clear instances of success and advantage, 
this educational approach, depending on the circumstances of use, has left a long 
line of victims and beneficiaries in its wake. In summary, teaching and learning 
in a second/foreign language provides an educational experience which may be 
advantageous or detrimental to the interests of any specific social group. As 
such, it is necessary for practitioners, researchers and administrators alike, to be 
clear in their understanding of the usage, overlap and distinctiveness of 
terminology which may be used to describe the approaches and methods used in 
this respect. 

In this article, we draw on a previous publication (NIKULA 1997) to argue for 
a nomenclature of ‘teaching and learning non-language subjects through a 
second/foreign language’, so as to facilitate debate, and, in particular, the 
sharing of observations and ideas about the various methods which may be 
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found in different educational environments. We argue for acceptance of the 
term content and language integrated learning as the main ‘umbrella’ term for 
the approach, under which the various methods may be identified and labelled 
accordingly. 

Foreign languages have been used for teaching non-language subjects in one 
form or another for centuries. However, there was not much research on this 
specific educational approach before interest on language teaching and learning 
in general started to flourish over the last few decades. Research on such 
methods is not unified, and there is often little agreement on terminology. 
Different terms have been used to refer to phenomena which are largely similar 
in spite of different emphases and application in diverse socio-economic 
contexts. 

In some environments we can see increasing use of the term teaching content 
through a foreign language which describes in a very concrete way this type of 
teaching (e.g. RASANEN and MARSH 1994). Another term that has been used 
extensively, especially in North America, is content-based second language 
instruction (e.g. BRINTON, SNOW and WESCHE 1989). But both of these pose 
problems in that they may be difficult to apply in different regional contexts. In 
the case of ‘teaching in a foreign language’ we may have problems with the use 
of ‘foreign’ vis-a-vis ‘second’ language, for example. With the latter, even 
though the term has a double focus of content mastery and language 
development, there seems to be more emphasis on language learning and 
teaching. To counter the predominance of language, the term language 
enhanced/enriched content instruction has also emerged by which to emphasize 
the role of content instruction. 

These are different terms, yet often used for similar goals and methods as 
implemented by different professions. It is obvious that identifying a neutral 
term that would satisfy everybody is problematic because we are dealing with 
different perspectives and approaches towards the notion of integrating language 
and content teaching, which remains a multifaceted and many-layered 
phenomenon. 

The term bilingual education has often been used as an umbrella term to refer 
to different ways of using non-native languages for instruction (e.g. BAKER 
1993). The term has its problems, however. Firstly, it is easily associated with 
bilingualism, and to questions pertaining to teaching children who are brought 
up in bilingual family environments. Secondly, the term is fairly established 
when the focus is on teaching linguistic minority groups in particular. Even 
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though teaching in such cases is realized both through minority speakers' 
language and the majority language, the eventual aim is to facilitate the learners' 
integration into the surrounding community. To avoid such associations, the 
term mainstream bilingual education has also been used to refer to bilingual 
education aimed at majority children in a situation where they usually also 
receive formal teaching of the language in question (e.g. BAKER 1993:165, 
MARSH et al. 1996:7). 

But, once again, such variation on a theme is problematic. Classrooms in 
Europe may comprise children from many different ‘heritage language’ 
backgrounds, and thus, the term mainstream bilingual education may not suffice 
because even if the national language is x, and the teaching language is y, more 
than half of the pupils/students in a class may represent different languages. For 
some European schools in the 1990s this is now the rule, rather than the 
exception, and the concept of pupils having a majority language is problematic. 

The advantage of the term bilingual education is that it reflects well the 
everyday reality of many schools in which two languages are used for 
instruction: the pupils' native language and a foreign language. On the other 
hand, the term may also be misleading in the contexts where more than two 
languages are used for instruction. This is, possibly, why VLAEMINCK (1996:5) 
uses the word plurilingual rather than bilingual when talking about the future 
challenges of language teaching and learning in Europe. In the same way, the 
term plurilingual education could be used to refer to teaching conducted in 
languages other than the students' mother tongue. However, this term has not 
been established as yet to refer to the use of non-native languages as a means of 
instruction, even though it occurs in the name of the European network on 
integrated content and language teaching launched in 1997: EuroCLIC: Content 
and Language Integrated Classrooms. A European Network for Plurilingual 
Education. 1 

The term immersion is also often used in a broad sense to refer to teaching 
conducted through languages other than the learners' native language. 
Immersion education is, however, a fairly established concept and even though 
there are different forms of immersion (e.g. early total immersion, late partial 
immersion), its basic principles are always the same (BAKER 1995, SWAIN & 
LAPKIN 1982). In immersion education, at least 50% of instruction is conducted 
through a non-native language. In addition, every teacher has only one linguistic 
relationship with his or her pupils, i.e. there is no code-switching. In immersion 

1 The network is jointly organized by the European Platform for Dutch Education, the University of 

Jyvaskyla, Finland, and the University of Uppsala, Sweden, 
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education, the aim is for majority language children to acquire both the target 
language and the target culture and to become functionally bilingual and 
bicultural. Teaching methods are pupil-centred and communicative to ensure 
opportunities for natural language use (e.g. LAUREN 1991). The term immersion 
usually describes the overall educational approach to which students are 
subjected. Individual teachers who teach through a foreign language may apply 
immersion education methodologies in their own teaching but if, for example, 
pupils are only taught one subject that way, their education as a whole does not 
meet the criteria for immersion. Immersion can thus not be used as a synonym 
for any type of teaching happening through a foreign language. Yet, there are 
instances of this term being increasingly used to describe methods which differ 
substantially from the original tenets as implemented in North America. 

In recent years, many researchers and practitioners have talked about 
integrating language and content when they refer to various ways in which 
foreign languages are used as means of instruction (e.g. SNOW, MET & 
GENESEE 1989, SWAIN 1996). Content and language integration, or content 
and language integrated learning, are useful terms because they give emphasis 
to neither language teaching and learning, nor to content teaching and learning. 
The term is broad enough for the specific blend of content and language 
objectives to be made according to the specific objectives of the school in which 
the method is used. 

Another advantage is that the term content and language integration is broad 
enough to cover both immersion education where all instruction is conducted 
through a foreign language and other types of foreign-language enhanced 
education where students only receive certain parts of their education through 
the medium of a foreign language. Thirdly, content and language integration 
gives emphasis to the fact that to be successful, this type of education needs 
specification of language-learning as well as content-learning objectives 
because, as SNOW et al. (1989:204) put it, "it is unlikely that desired levels of 
second/foreign language proficiency will emerge simply from the teaching of 
content through a foreign language". 

The objectives of content and language integrated education vary according to 
how extensively the foreign language is used for instruction. Functional 
bilingualism may be an objective in cases where pupils receive a very large 
proportion of their instruction in a foreign language. At the other extreme, the 
objectives of small-scale efforts may be to encourage pupils to use foreign 
languages and to make it easier for them, for example, to participate in exchange 
programmes. Moreover, different countries may have very different ways of 
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realizing content and language integrated education (see FRUHAUF et al. 1996). 
The sociocultural situation in each country in general and decisions in 
educational policy in particular always have an effect, so there is no single 
blueprint of content and language integration that could be applied in the same 
way in different countries (BAETENS BEARDSMORE 1993:39). 

Now as we see increasing focus on the value of methods which enhance the 
learning of different languages, so it would be worthwhile for interest groups to 
cooperate more fully, and sharing research findings and experience. Even if 
eventual goals differ, the philosophy and methodological basis for these 
methods is often surprisingly similar. As succinctly argued by BAETENS 
BEARDSMORE (1997:14) there are many areas in which we need to understand 
more about the impact of such educational methods. One means by which to do 
this is to bring practicioners and researchers together so as to enhance joint 
understanding. However, this is difficult to achieve if we fail to understand each 
other because of the usage of different terminology, be it exclusive or inclusive. 

As we argued at the beginning of this article, education in a second or foreign 
language is not a new phenomenon. We only have to look at the expansion of 
the Roman empire in which Greece became dependent on Rome to accept this 
(see TAKALA 1994). And because the riches to be gained through informed and 
well-planned implementation are promising, increasing interest is being 
generated throughout Europe in regions where there has previously been rather 
little interest in promoting the levels of multilingualism envisaged in pan- 
European political discourse (see, for example, European Commission 1995 and 
1997). Because of this interest, much has to be gained from examining and 
learning from the experience of those regions which offer a long tradition of 
language and content integrated learning. Thus there is a need to at least 
understand how terminology is used across the different disciplines to which 
this interest in integration applies. 
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Educazione bilingue e multiculturale, istruzione bilingue, 
immersione totale: quattro nozioni da definire 

Paolo E. BALBONI 



Abstract 

Many names are used in the language of sudents' families, school brochures, local educational 
authorities, etc. (and even in specialists literature) to refer to "bilingual education" (in the 
broadest sense). The author claims the necessity to define the notions involved more clearly. 
The notions the paper suggests to identify as separate ones are "bilingual education", 
"multicultural education", "bilingual instruction" and "full immersion". In order to define the 
theoretical framework two sets of variables are chosen. The first set integrates the 
anthropological model of human relations ("I", "I and You", "I and the Community") and the 
pedagogical model of educational goals ("Self-promotion", "Socialization", "Culturization"); 
the second set comes from the political sciences, namely from the theory of language policy 
which distinguishes two types of plurilingual societies, the "Melting pot" and the "Rice 
salad". Inserting the four notions often referred to as "bilingual education" into the matrix of 
the framewok above shows that they are quite different processes and should be 
differentiated, both in curriculum design and in the language used by schools and educational 
authorities, and in specialistic literature. 



Nella lingua quotidiana dei giomali, delle famiglie che hanno figli impegnati in 
programmi plurilingui o delle scuole nelle loro schede informative e 
promozionali, le quattro espressioni indicate nel titolo sono spesso usate in 
maniera indifferente (o addirittura come sinonimi). Talvolta ci6 avviene anche 
nella letteratura specialistica. 

In realta si tratta di espressioni che possono essere utilizzate per individuare 
quattro concetti totalmente differenti, che presuppongono tre diverse finalita 
educative e rimandano a due diverse idee di societa in cui sono presenti piu 
lingue. 

Cercheremo in questo saggio di esplorare queste differenze. 

II dibattito su quella che, genericamente, chiamiamo “educazione bilingue” e 
gia molto complesso ed affollato: parrebbe dunque corretto, prima di procedere 
ad avanzare la nostra proposta, se non si stia rischiando di cadere sotto il rasoio 
di Occam”, quello che deve tagliare cio che infrange il principio per cui entia 
non sunt multiplicanda praeter necessitatem. Ma siamo convinti che se non si 
giunge presto ad una uniformita concettuale, e quindi ad una uniformita 
terminologica, si rischia sempre piu di procedere in un dibattito inconcludente, 
in cui chi scrive intende un concetto e chi legge ne interpreta un secondo. 

E’ evidente che le nostre sono solo delle proposte, che hanno la loro matrice 
nella tradizione glottodidattica italiana e che quindi vanno discusse ed integrate 
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con suggerimenti e proposte provenienti da altre tradizioni nazionali europee, 
alia luce del dibattito intemazionale. 

Vedremo anzitutto le coordinate concettuali che ci siamo dati per cercare di 
individuare delle linee portanti per definire i termini, e poi analizzeremo ciascun 
termine separatamente. 

1. Le coordinate concettuali 

Per individuare delle nozioni e necessario darsi delle coordinate che da un lato 
delimitino e dall’altro definiscano lo spazio al cui intemo ci si muove. 

Abbiamo cercato le coordinate scientifiche per elaborare la nostra proposta in 
due ambiti di studio che ci paiono altrettanto rilevanti quanto quelli socio- e 
psicolinguistici ai fini della riflessione su questo tema: 

nelle scienze dell’ educazione e nell’ antropologia, perche il nostro fuoco di 
interesse e costituito da processi formativi che hanno impatto con realta 
culturali complesse; 

nelle scienze politiche, con un’attenzione particolare sulla politica linguistica 
nella storia, perche i quattro termini che intendiamo definire esistono solo in 
quanto si collocano all’ intemo di precise visioni, intenzioni e scelte politiche 
circa la volonta di conservare o di modificare l’assetto linguistico della 
societa, in generale, e della persona che si sta educando, in particolare. 

1.1. Tre dimensioni educative 

Nell’analisi antropologica i rapporti che collocano una persona aH’intemo di una 
comunita sono di solito descritti secondo tre focalizzazioni fondamentali: 

10 

/ \ 

/ \ 

/ \ 

TU COMUNITA’ 

All’ intemo di questi tre poli si realizzano tre relazioni: 

“io di fronte a me stesso” 

“io e i van tu con cui ho relazioni personali” 

“io e la comunita (sincronica e diacronica) di cui sono parte.” 

Si tratta di un sistema in cui ogni relazione influenza le altre due. 

Per quanto riguarda un discorso sulla pluralita linguistica, il modello che 
risulta e il seguente: 
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a) “io di fronte a me stesso” 

cioe l’elaborazione dell’identita personale: si tratta di una continua dialettica 
interna che caratterizza tutta la fase formativa, fino all’ eta adulta, e in una 
prospettiva dinamica della personality non cessa mai (anche se in culture 
statiche o in ambienti sociali basati sul “ruolo” e sulle figure predefinite essa 
si riduce): e evidente che in presenza di piu lingue l’autoidentificazione 
linguistica e un problema di cruciale importanza, che non esiste invece in 
situazioni di monolinguismo, di cui tenere conto definendo le nozioni che 
riguardano la plurality di lingue nell’educazione; 

b) “io e i vari tu con cui ho relazioni personali” 

cioe la serie di rapporti interpersonali tra il soggetto e le persone con cui 
entra in contatto in ambiente familiare e lavorativo, per amore o dovere, e 
cosi via: si tratta di rapporti che caratterizzano la nostra vita e che proprio 
nella fase della formazione dell’identita, vista sopra, risultano essenziali: 
1’ identita si definisce infatti anche come “io sono altro da te”; in un mondo 
caratterizzato da migliaia di lingue e da molte societa bi- o pluri-lingui la 
possibility di agire con tanti “tu” dipende quantitativamente dal numero di 
lingue che si conoscono, dalla qualita della competenza, dalla possibility di 
scegliere i propri “tu” all’intemo di una fetta sempre piu vasta di umanita; 

c) “io e la comunita (sincronica e diacronica) di cui sono parte” 

intesi come i membri della cultura di cui si fa parte e con quelli delle altre 
culture. Nel caso specifico dell’educazione bilingue e proprio questo 
secondo tipo di rapporto, diretto verso l’estemo, quello che ci interessa: esso 
infatti non riguarda solo la capacita di interrelarsi con piu “tu” anche al di 
fuori della propria comunita, ma anche la possibility di arricchire il proprio 
“io” attraverso l’esposizione a modelli culturali diversi da quelli della 
propria comunita. 

Abbiamo voluto riprendere qui, sebbene per sommi capi, questa tripartizione 
dei rapporti umani (per approfondimenti sul loro utilizzo in glottodidattica cfr. 
BALBONI, 1994) perche ad essa corrispondono, nelle scienze dell’educazione, 
tre finalita fondamentali che useremo per poter definire le nozioni di educazione 
ed istruzione bilingue, quella di educazione multiculturale e quella di 
immersione totale. 

Le tre principali finalita dell’ educazione generate, e quindi anche 
dell’educazione linguistica (sulla base del modello di Giovanni Freddi, la cui 
versione piu recente e in: FREDDI, 1994), sono: 
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a) auto-promozione 

si tratta del “io” che si identifica attraverso la lingua che parla, e che nella 
nostra prospettiva puo essere portato ad identificarsi secondo piu lingue; 
inoltre, e in questa lingua che apprende a riflettere sulla lingua e la 
comunicazione, ma nella nostra prospettiva piu lingue a contatto nella stessa 
personality portano ad una riflessione altrimenti impossibile, quella 
comparativa; l’educazione deve consentire 1’ auto-promozione, cioe 
l’elaborazione di un progetto di se, qiiindi di un progetto di vita, e poiche 
questa elaborazione viene svolta da ogni mente secondo gli strumenti 
linguistico-concettuali che possiede (pur senza sposare, per questo, l’ipotesi 
SAPIR-WHORF), l’educazione linguistica e quella generale finiscono qui in 
parte per coincidere; 

b) socializzazione 

corrisponde alia dimensione del “io e tu” vista sopra. La lingua e il 
principale veicolo di socializzazione e quindi, come si e detto, il numero di 
lingue padroneggiate e la qualita della nostra padronanza sono direttamente 
proporzionali alia possibility di incontrare altri potenziali “tu”: piu lingue si 
conoscono, piu vasta e l’opportunita; 

c) culturizzazione 

la persona che conosce solo la lingua della propria comunita puo procedere 
alia “inculturazione”, cioe all’acquisizione dei modelli culturali da cui e 
circondato fin dalla nascita; la persona che possiede piu lingue ha accesso ad 
altri modelli culturali, e quindi gli diviene possibile far propri modelli 
culturali diversi che usera per integrare, modificare o sostituire i propri (e il 
processo di acculturazione). 

Come vedremo, i quattro tipi di insegnamento integrato di due o piu lingue 
che stiamo cercando di definire — educazione bilingue, educazione 
multiculturale, istruzione bilingue e immersione totale — sono concettualmente 
diversi (e quindi vanno tenuti separati anche sul piano terminologico) perche si 
indirizzano ciascuno ad una diversa finalita dell’ educazione. 

Prima di procedere a questa riflessione, tuttavia, dobbiamo recuperare un altro 
complesso di coordinate dalle scienze politiche. 



1.2. Due idee di societa plurilingue 

Iniziamo la nostra riflessione da due frasi chiarificatrici: una e di Anthony 
MOLLICA, Monolingualism can be cured : questa frase e usata come slogan in 
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molte scuole del Nord America; la seconda e di Andree TABOURET-KELLER 
(1991): La normalita in questo pianeta e il plurilinguismo. 

Quindi, per gli esperti, e il monolinguismo e non il plurilinguismo che 
rappresenta una patologia, una menomazione. 

Ma spesso il mondo dei profani non e di questo parere: Marcel DANESI 
(1992) individua la matrice della concezione "patologica" del plurilinguismo in 
una serie di miti che genitori, docenti, amministratori scolastici, politici, 
giomalisti, ecc. ritengono verita accertate. 

Le cose stanno cambiando in questi anni: ma stanno andando in due sensi 
diversi, per alcuni aspetti addirittura opposti, per cui e difficile individuare la 
tendenza che avremo in atto tra dieci anni. La tendenza al monolinguismo si 
afferma in molti stati nordamericani che definiscono l’inglese “lingua ufficiale”; 
il Canada vive una situazione che ufficialmente viene definita di bilinguismo, 
ma in realta e di schizofrenia tra due monolinguismi (un po’ come il Belgio e 
molte nazioni africane ed asiatiche). 

C’e, d’altra parte, anche una tendenza al plurilinguismo: alle Olimpiadi di 
Barcellona del 1992 il re Juan Carlos ha stupito tutti iniziando il discorso 
inaugurate in catalano; il MEC degli anni Cinquanta era stato pensato come una 
realta bilingue franco-inglese e il Modern Language Project del Consiglio 
d’Europa negli anni Sessanta sosteneva di fatto l’inglese, pur pagando il tributo 
al francese; ma quando il MEC si trasformo in CEE inizio una politica 
linguistica diversa, tesa a conservare il plurilinguismo ed a incoraggiarlo 
attraverso i progetti Lingua, Socrates, Erasmus, Comunius e Leonardo (sulla 
situazione europea si vedano Bureau Lingua 1994 e AA.VV. 1991; suite colonie 
di immigrati cfr. passim BEDESCHI-LANDUCCI 1995). 

Queste due tendenze riflettono due diverse idee di societa in ordine alia 
lingua, idee che si incarnano nei due “imperi” citati sopra, quello americano e 
quello europeo. E’ un problema che si e posto anche agli imperi del passato: 
Alessandro Magno, il primo grande imperatore europeo, attua una politica di 
netto plurilinguismo: di lui si diceva che era macedone con i macedoni, greco 
con i greci, parto con i parti. Non impone una lingua ma una cultura, tant’e vero 
che alia sua morte tutti e tre i regni risultanti sono accomunati dall’eHenismo in 
campo artistico, sportivo, filosofico ma non sono legati sul piano linguistico. 
L’impero romano, come la sua stessa capitate, e una realta plurilingue, unita dal 
latino lingua franca (spesso un vero “pidgin Latin”). Per i commerci e la carriera 
politica, amministrativa e militare e necessario sapere il latino, almeno a livello 
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comunicativo, mentre per la camera culturale e previsto un chiaro bilinguismo 
latino-greco, essendo quest’ ultima la lingua intemazionale della cultura. 

Nel IV secolo nasce un secondo impero ‘romano’, quello della Chiesa, che 
immediatamente riconosce nella plurality linguistica la maledizione di Babele. E 
i grandi imperi cattolici, quello spagnolo, quello portoghese e quello francese, si 
caratterizzano per l’imposizione della propria lingua come unica lingua, sia 
della classe dirigente in ambito politico, amministrativo e culturale, sia di quelle 
sottomesse. L’ impero britannico, dopo un inizio monolingue nel Settecento (di 
cui sono eredi gli Stati Uniti), si sposta invece verso il modello dell’ impero 
romano: pidgin English nei mari, inglese lingua franca nelle colonie. Anche la 
Francia adottera questo modello nel Maghreb, dove l’arabo e il berbero 
verranno accettati come lingue dei ‘sudditi’. 

L’ impero sovietico presenta una interessante variante dei due modelli 
suddetti: nel nome della protezione delle classi povere vengono rispettate, 
conferendo loro lo status di lingua ufficiale, decine e decine di lingue locali; ma 
proprio attraverso tale pluralita si impone di fatto il russo, 1’ unica lingua che 
consente la mobilita e che, come il latino a Roma, 1’ inglese della Regina 
Vittoria e il francese di Luigi XIV, permette di accedere alia fascia sociale 
dominante in campo politico, amministrativo, sportivo, culturale, ecc. 

Questi due modelli sono riconducibili a due metafore, usate per denominarli, 
il melting pot e Vinsalata di riso: 

a) il crogiolo linguistico, cioe il melting pot americano (sia del nord sia del sud 
del continente) teorizza che, indifferentemente dall’origine etnica e 
linguistica degli immigrati e delle minoranze autoctone, tutti devono 
adeguarsi alia lingua/cultura dominante: 1’ inglese nel nord, lo spagnolo e il 
portoghese nel centro e sud; 

b) il modello dell’insalata di riso (una base comune, il riso bollito, che pero 
assume significato solo per la presenza di olive, tonno, uova, capperi, ecc., 
in maniera equilibrata e impedendo a un elemento di coprire tutti gli altri 
sapori) e piu pluralistico, per cui l’uniformazione avviene essenzialmente ai 
livelli medio-alti dell’amministrazione, dell’esercito, delle forze produttive. 
L'Unione Europea ha optato per questo modello. 

Il primo modello ha bisogno di grande “combustibile” per tenere ardente il 
crogiolo: il combustibile degli americani, ad esempio, era la convinzione di 
essere nel giusto, amati da Dio, portatori di giustizia e democrazia. Con il 
VietNam questo crogiolo si e un po’ raffreddato - e ne fan fede tutte le iniziative 
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di recupero delle patrie d’origine, anche se spesso solo a livello di storia 
personale. 

II secondo modello, quello europeo, e piu sofisticato e raffinato, ma richiede 
una negoziazione continua tra le componenti, una attenzione di ciascuno a non 
prevaricare — o almeno a farlo nei tempi naturali di evoluzione delle cose 
umane: ci sono lingue che si affievoliscono ed altre che diventano piu forti, ma 
sono fenomeni che richiedono generazioni: accelerarli significa fare violenza a 
chi si trova dalla parte sbagliata della storia (una descrizione piu accurata di 
queste visioni della societa multilingui puo essere trovata in BALBONI, 1997; 
per approfondimenti sul tema cfr. anche: FISHMAN, 1976, SPOLSKY-COOPER, 
1977 e 1978, DANESI, 1986, CUMMINS, 1992). 

Le nozioni che stiamo passando a definire variano a seconda del modello di 
societa cui fanno riferimento: alcuni vogliono un crogiolo, altri un’insalata di 
riso. 







2. Educazione bilingue 

Sulla scia di Fishman 1976, intendiamo con “educazione bilingue” un curricolo 
in cui due lingue (anche di diverso ruolo e prestigio) sono sia oggetto di studio 
sia veicolo per l’insegnamento di altre discipline. 

Un modello di questo tipo si adatta dunque sia all’accezione diffusa tra 
psicologi e pedagogisti attenti ai problemi dell’eta evolutiva sia alle 
sperimentazioni sempre piu diffuse nelle scuole, in cui alcune materie vengono 
insegnate in una lingua straniera (e la prospettiva di alcuni classici del settore, 
come LAMBERT-TUCKER, 1972, SPOLSKY-COOPER, 1977 e 1978, BRATT- 
PAULSTON, 1980, CUMMINS, 1983, TITONE, 1989; essa prosegue come area di 
studio molto specifica fino ai nostri giomi, come si puo vedere dai quindici studi 
raccolti in BALBONI, 1993 e 1996). 

Ne\V educazione bilingue (o multiculturale: cfr. sotto) viene perseguita una 
finalita, la creazione di una personality il piu possibile bilingue (nell’accezione 
di TITONE, 1989) e multiculturale, mentre ne\V istruzione bilingue vengono 
perseguiti degli obiettivi pragmatici. 

In altre parole, riprendendo le categorie illustrate al punto 1, 1’ educazione 
bilingue 

- opera a livello del “io”, cioe della definizione dell’ identita, 

- produce effetti soprattutto sul piano della auto-promozione della persona, 
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- implica un contesto sociale del modello “insalata di riso”, in cui il rispetto e la 
valorizzazione delle diversita e alia base di tutto, anche se non e necessario 
avere una societa bilingue per realizzare un’educazione bilingue. 



3. Educazione multiculturale 

Abbiamo introdotto sopra una variante, spesso usata nella letteratura odierna, 
che e quella di “educazione multiculturale”; 

Di solito si utilizza questa espressione — pur con significati abbastanza 
differenti — in aree caratterizzate da bilinguismo; sul piano organizzativo e su 
quello della progettazione di un curricolo puo mancare qualsiasi differenza con 
1’ educazione bilingue, ma su quello delle finalita l’accento e fortemente 
spostato: se nell’educazione bilingue e V auto-promozione che viene posta al 
centro dell’attenzione, nell’ educazione multiculturale e la culturizzazione a 
rappresentare il fulcro del progetto: si tende a creare un diffuso relativismo 
culturale, e poi a farlo maturare in interesse per la diversita, pur lasciando che 
ciascuna persona si riconosca in uno dei gruppi che compongono la comunita 
multiculturale. Riprendendo una differenziazione che si e imposta negli anni 
Ottanta (per una discussione cfr. TlTONE, 1989) possiamo dire che 1’ educazione 
multiculturale non mira alia bilinguita-biculturalita, che e un tratto psicologico 
individuale, ma al bilinguismo -biculturalismo, che e un tratto sociolinguistico e 
sociale e riguarda una collettivita nel suo insieme. 




4. Istruzione bilingue 

La differenza tra “educazione bilingue” ed “istruzione bilingue” e insita 
nell’opposizione tra i due sostantivi: nel caso dell’ educazione abbiamo una 
finalita, come abbiamo visto nel paragrafo 2, mentre nell’ istruzione abbiamo 
una serie di obiettivi legati piu al mondo del “fare” che a quello dell’ “essere”. 

Lo scopo dell’ istruzione bilingue puo essere di due tipi: 

a) glottodidattico: imparare meglio una lingua durante la formazione di base; 

b) strumentale, come nei corsi in inglese impartiti in facolta scientifiche oppure 
nei corsi per personale tecnico in aziende multinazionali. 

Per queste ragioni di solito sono proprio le materie tecniche o scientifiche ad 
essere insegnate in una lingua straniera, in quanto l’acquisizione viene resa piu 
facile dal fatto che lo studente e piu interessato e motivato ad apprendere in 
lingua straniera contenuti pragmaticamente utili per il suo futuro. 
Nell’educazione bilingue, invece, sono di solito le materie legate alia 
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definizione dell’identita (storia, geografia) o all’espressione della personality 
(arte, musica, educazione motoria) ad avvenire in lingua straniera. 

Nell’istruzione bilingue l’attenzione e posta sulla socializzazione, mentre non 
c’e alcun interesse per 1’ auto-pro mozione — se non quella economica e sociale 
che puo venire dal fatto di poter interagire con persone di diversa lingua. 

Una prospettiva di istruzione bilingue non sceglie tra i modelli di societa: il 
melting pot e l’insalata di riso esistono nella realta e dunque, molto 
pragmaticamente, 1’ istruzione bilingue prepara la persona ad agire in entrambe 
le situazioni: non personality bilingue o biculturale, come nelle due impostazioni 
viste nei paragrafi precedenti, ma piu semplicemente “personality pragmatica”. 



5. Immersione totale 

Spesso vengono presentate come esperienze di “educazione bilingue” quelle in 
cui la lingua di istruzione e diversa dalla lingua parlata nella comunita: 
pensiamo, ad esempio, alle scuole francesi di Toronto e quelle inglesi di 
Montreal, ai numerosissimi licei italiani all’estero, a licei francesi come il 
“Chateaubriand” di Roma. 

Sul piano della lingua, in tutti questi casi siamo di fronte ad un semplice caso 
di istruzione bilingue realizzata secondo la metodologia dell’ immersione totale : 
lo scopo e apprendere al meglio la lingua, non modificare la personality in senso 
di bilinguita o di multiculturalita. 

E’ chiaro che in questo caso viene privilegiata la culturizzazione, cioe 
l’imparare ad agire perfettamente secondo i canoni di una cultura diversa da 
quella matema: ma il suo fine non e la crescita culturale, bensi il porre le basi 
per una socializzazione il piu perfetta possibile. 

L’idea di societa che sta alia base di questa impostazione e molto 
darwinistica: “io, studente italiano o francese o spagnolo, mi iscrivo a una 
scuola ad immersione totale in inglese perche prevedo che in futuro la mia 
lingua madre diverra solo un dialetto locale e quindi mi preparo ad essere fuso 
senza problemi nel melting pot prossimo venturo”. 

Ancora una volta, quindi, come nel caso dell’ istruzione bilingue e la 
creazione di una personality pragmatica ad occupare 1’ interesse di un curricolo 
di immersione totale. 

Di norma nei paesi bilingui 1’ immersione totale si fa nella lingua ritenuta 
dominante per il futuro, ma in alcuni casi si fa immersione totale anche nella 
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lingua destinata ad un ruolo minore, ad esempio nei licei francesi a Toronto: per 
le famiglie anglofone che vi iscrivono i propri figli si tratta di prese di posizione 
di carattere politico (anche se la scuola e totalmente francese, l’inglese viene 
comunque studiato e tutta la cultura del Canada inglese viene appresa nella vita 
quotidiana, fuori della scuola), per le famiglie francofone residenti a Toronto si 
tratta di una semplice educazione compensatoria, come in tutte le situazioni di 
immigrazione organizzata. 



6. Conclusione 

Ricordando ancora una volta che si tratta di una semplice proposta, che va 
sottoposta ad un dibattito europeo, crediamo che sia possibile identificare nelle 
quattro forme di insegnamento linguistico indicate nel titolo del saggio quattro 
nozioni concettualmente differenti, che non possono essere confuse in quanto 
rimandano a modelli psico-educativi e a modelli socio-politici totalmente 
differenti. 

In un quadro sinottico conclusivo, che ha il rischio di banalizzare i concetti 
estrapolandone solo uno o due elementi e di accentuare i contrasti perdendo le 
sfumature, ma che pud essere utile in termini di guida alia riflessione, possiamo 
sintetizzare cosi le differenze dei quattro concetti, indicando le varianti 
caratterizzate sul piano psicologico ed educativo e su quello della politica 
sociolinguistica (anche se non e detto che variabili non indicate nello schema 
siano totalmente assenti). 
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Toward a new understanding of language minority students' 
experiences with bilingual education in the United States 1 

Abdeljalil AKKARI & Colleen LOOMIS 



Resume 

La premiere partie de ce texte retrace le cadre historique du developpement de l'education 
bilingue aux USA. Avant la premiere guerre mondiale' le pays a connu une ouverture a la 
diversite linguistique avec l’utilisation de plusieurs langues dans l'instruction publique. Le 
debut des an nee s 60 a ete marque par l'instauration d'une legislation permettant l'utilisation de 
fonds publics pour l'education bilingue. Dans la deuxieme partie, les auteurs decrivent les 
principales justifications theoriques utilisees pour appuyer l'education bilingue. La troisieme 
partie resume 1'evolution de la recherche sur l'education bilingue aux USA. Les chercheurs 
ont progressivement abandonne l'hypothese des effets negatifs du bilinguisme pour travailler' 
sur les avantages du bilinguisme sur le plan individuel et social. La quatrieme partie du texte 
est consacree h une tentative de classification des programmes bilingues pratiques aux USA. 
Les auteurs ont identifie deux principaux types de programmes d'education bilingue: les 
programmes de remediation/segregation et les programmes d'integration/enrichissement. La 
derniere partie du texte est consacree a une reflexion sur les perspectives futures de 
l'education bilingue. L'association etroite des families et la transformation de l'ensemble du 
curriculum devraient permettre a tous les eleves de grandir avec deux langues. 



Bilingual education in the United States (U.S.) is socially and historically 
situated. Theoretical perspectives and empirical research illuminate the debate 
on bilingual education, but these efforts alone cannot fully account for its 
successes and failures. Bilingual education is affected by public policy and 
social traditions, and because policy and traditions change, bilingual education 
"is dynamic. 

Problematically, there is a time-lag from the social context of emergence to 
that of maintenance. Consequently, when bilingual education is linked to the 
structure of the society in which it emerged it reveals how its very nature 
perpetuates bias in favor of the majority culture and against minority cultures. 
Bilingual education, therefore, is predominantly considered an issue for ethnic 
minority students. Thus, the focus of this paper is to review bilingual education 
in the U.S. as it is experienced by minority students. 



1 The first draft of this paper was prepared for presentation at the Congrfes SSRE 1997, Institut de 
P6dagogie in Fribourg, Switzerland October 16, 1997. The authors thanks Robert SERPELL for 
comments on a previous draft of this presentation, and Susanna KING for editorial assistance. 

Special thanks go to Jo BATEMAN, Eleanor DANK-WATERMAN, Robin MOSKAL, Mike NOTO, 
Sherma PLATT, Mike ROMARY, Lidia SCHECHTER, Natalya VISHNEVSKAYA of the Kuhn Library, 
University of Maryland Baltimore County for their support in obtaining resources, especially those 
articles that were dated or challenging to locate. 
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Highlighting social and historical contexts may lead us toward a new 
understanding of bilingual education. This approach casts contemporary 
bilingual education in a new light and provides a framework for transforming 
existing historically-based practices into communally-based practices of global 
learning. From this revised position, achieving goals of bilingualism, biliteracy, 
and biculturalism for everyone, minority and majority students, may be possible. 
An historical overview provides the context for reviewing theory, research, and 
practice 2 , before synthesizing these dimensions and suggesting a new approach 
to bilingual education. 



History of Bilingual Education in the U.S. 

The beginning of bilingual education in the United States is often placed in the 
1960's and 1970's. These decades were marked by the Bilingual Education Act 
of the 1960's and the landmark case Lau v. Nichols in 1970. Although 
significant, these events did not initiate bilingual education. As Seymour 
SARASON (1990), a prolific writer on educational reform in the U.S., expressed, 
in the process of social change there is always a beginning before the beginning. 
A century earlier, children in the United States were being taught in more than 
one language; German, French, and Spanish were used to instruct students 
(CANALES & RUIZ-ESCALANTE, 1992; LOPEZ, 1995). For example, "between 
1880 and 1917, German-English bilingual schools, in which both languages 
were used for instruction, operated in Ohio, Minnesota, and Maryland" (LOPEZ, 
1995). Thus, bilingual education in the U.S. began in the late-1800's. 

Nationalism grew in the U.S. during the first world war and combined with 
anti-German sentiment, influenced educational issues that led to the cessation of 
education in languages other than English; state laws were enacted that 
prohibited the use of the German language in all public settings, including 
elementary schools where teachers were no longer permitted to provide 
instruction in German (CANALES & RU I Z- ESCALANTE, 1992). These 
sentiments, along with laws created, illustrate a link between nationalism and 
monolingualism. A contemporary illustration of this link is the English-only 3 



2 Sociohistorical context, theory, research, and practice are inextricably linked, each informing and 
confining the others. Nevertheless, in an attempt to clarify the presentation these are presented 
separately. Where possible, cross-references are made to emphasize their interrelatedness rather 
than discreteness as presented. 

3 The initial aim of the English-only movement was to curb immigration (CRAWFORD, 1992), and the 
objective of the movement became focused on language. Specifically, the goal was (and continues 
to be) to amend the U.S. constitution to make English the "official language" of the U.S. 
government. 



movement that prospered (or became visible) in the conservative national period 
of 1980's. 

From the early 1900's until the middle of the century the use of the English 
language for school instruction was mandated. At this time the family taught 
children one language while the school taught children another. Thus, minority 
children received a bilingual education, although it was rarely recognized as 
such. In the early 1960's, as the U.S. experienced a shift in political context, the 
perspectives on the role of language in education also shifted. 

Progressively, an awareness of the interdependence of civil rights, women's 
rights, environmental concern, and peace issues (e.g., movement against the 
Vietnam War), converged with common awareness of social dislocation and 
optimism about the role of government in facilitating social reform (KELLY, 
1990). The focus on bilingual education in the schools during the early 1960's, 
therefore, is a consequence of many movements converging. Immigration for 
economic opportunity and political exile, Civil Rights, and the United Farm 
Workers movement contributed to post-war (World War I and World War II) 
transitions in society in general, and education in particular. These changes 
along with newly allocated federal funding coalesced into changes in 
educational policy, specifically for students who had been labeled as having 
limited English proficiency or as being a member of a linguistic minority group. 

The number of language minority children grew rapidly as a result of 
economic and political immigration. For example, immigrants from Puerto Rico 
and Mexico came to the U.S. for work while many others were exiled from 
Cuba and found refuge in the U.S. At the same time, initially unrelated to 
immigrants themselves, the Civil Rights movement gained momentum and was 
a determining force in legislating equal opportunities for African Americans. 
This movement resulted in the Civil Rights Act of 1964, which prohibits 
discrimination by color, race, religion, or national origin in the use of public 
facilities and schools. 

Using the Civil Rights Act as a platform, other minority groups, particularly 
Latinos, pushed for the use of their native language in public schools as a 
method of allowing their children equal opportunity to public education. It 
should be noted, however, that Spanish is not just a language of recent 
immigration. Spanish came to the U.S. before English in a large part of the 
southwest and played the role of dominant language until the American- 
Mexican War (1846-1848). Prior to the Civil Rights movement bilingual 
education was conceptualized and generally intended for immigrant populations, 
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meanwhile indigenous language diversity was ignored 4 . The movement in the 
decade of 1960 highlighted the disparity between indigenous and imported 
diversity, and ignored the fact that the English language was also imported. 

Effects of the Civil Rights movement were seen in legislative changes, and 
the bilingual education movement followed the same path. The Bilingual 
Education Act of 1968 Elementary and Secondary Education Act 5 provides 
overarching goals and government funding for bilingual programs; however, the 
Bilingual Education Act did not provide specific guidelines for achieving these 
goals. Consequently, legal action ensued and in 1974 the U.S. Supreme Court 
decision obligated school districts to remove language barriers that effectively 
exclude linguistic minority children from full and equal opportunities in public 
education. This legislation was and continues to be an instrumental component 
ensuring implementation of bilingual education that serves an increasing and 
ever-changing population for whom English is not a first language. 

Initially, Spanish-speakers were the first beneficiaries of bilingual programs. 
This is not surprising considering that in 1990 Spanish speakers accounted for 
54 percent (17,339,172) of the total non-English speaking population 
(31,844,979) 6 while the next largest group of non-English speakers (French 
speakers) comprised five percent (U.S. Census Bureau, 1993). Although 
Spanish was (and continues to be) a majority minority language, the 1993 
census reported 21 languages representing the almost 32 million people with 



4 Two other topics, Native American languages (indigenous languages to the U.S.) and Ebonics (a 
dialect used by many African Americans), within linguistic diversity are not directly considered in 
this paper, although some bilingual education programs include a few of the many Native American 
languages. Addressing the use of Native American languages in bilingual education is a challenge 
that is very near to the conflict of having modern public education in the reservation. Unfortunately, 
experience shows that some Native American languages have been lost (SLOAN, 1997, personal 
communication), and others may be progressively lost as well. Inherent to the loss of languages 
are many lessons. 

Linguistic diversity in the U.S. is not only a language issue. It is also about dialects. The 
controversy about Ebonics pushes us to think about the cultural diversity in the U.S. Specifically, 
linguistic diversity has to be analyzed through the historical non-egalitarian relationship between 
African American and European American cultures. Unfortunately, due to space considerations for 
this article these important aspects are not addressed. 

5 The "Bilingual Education Act" of 1968 provided public funds for the following activities: 

1. bilingual education programs; 

2. programs designed to impart to students a knowledge of the history and culture associated with 
their languages; 

3. effort to establish closer cooperation between the school and the home; 

4. early childhood educational programs related to the purposes of this title, particularly for parents 
of children participating in bilingual education programs; 

5. adult education programs related to the purposes of this title, particularly for parents of children 
participating in bilingual education programs; 

7. programs conducted by accredited trade, vocational, or technical schools; and 

8. other activities that support the purposes of Public Law 90-247. 

6 Approximately 13.8 percent (31,844,979) of the total U.S. population (230,466,777) are non- 
English speakers. 
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linguistic, ethnic, and racial minority background. More than one third of 
population growth since 1980 is a result of immigration. During the last decade, 
the schools' population has moved from a predominantly White, middle-class, 
English-speaking student body to one of a more diverse, multilingual and 
multicultural composition. In 1997, more than 145 languages were represented 
in classrooms, far more than the 21 languages reported by the 1990 census. By 
the year 2000, Hispanic persons in some regions of the U.S. will represent the 
majority population (PEREZ & De LA ROSA SALAZAR, 1993). The U.S. 
Department of Education (1991) reported that the size of the population of 
limited English proficiency students is variable from one state to another. The 
five states with the highest percentage of limited English proficiency students in 
total enrollment are: New Mexico (22 percent); California (18 percent); Texas 
(nine percent); Arizona (nine percent); and New York (six percent) (U.S. 
Department of Education, 1991). Three-fourths of these students speak Spanish. 
Along with increased population, funding for bilingual education has also 
increased. 

Between 1969 and 1992, the federal government spent approximately $2.7 
billion on bilingual education. During the past 20 years funds allocated to 
bilingual education increased from 20 million dollars in the beginning of the 
1970's to almost 200 million dollars in 1992 (CANALES & RUIZ-ESCALANTE, 
1992). Obviously there was an increasing trend in expenditures for bilingual 
education, even if these figures were adjusted for inflation. This spending 
pattern may seem to reflect a commitment to bilingual education, but whether 
funding was equivalent to commitment is open to interpretation and 
controversy. 

As in many other countries (e.g., Canada and Switzerland) the debate about 
bilingual education is controversial. Rosalie Pedalino Porter, past coordinator of 
Bilingual and English as a Second Language in predominantly Spanish-English 
programs in the U.S., is a prominent voice in the contemporary controversy. A 
look at the recent debate on bilingual education requires an examination of 
PORTER'S (1996) controversial book, Forked Tongue. First written in 1990, the 
book contributes to the debate on bilingual education by politicizing and 
critiquing bilingual education programs and studies. Porter criticizes studies for 
comparing students rather than programs and for not pretesting students. These 
two points are valid criticisms of research if the objective is to investigate 
effects of various types of bilingual education programs. 

Porter fails to mention, however, that another critical component of matching 
students for program evaluation (in addition to pretesting) is matching children's 
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background. Not only does Porter not consider family, social, and economic 
factors, but she does not extend her initial critique (about program comparison 
and pretesting) to studies that she selected, supposedly, to support her argument. 
Consequently, Porter's argument in favor of bilingual immersion (i.e., where 
class instruction is predominantly in English) is based on an argument that she 
initially denounced. Following are three examples that we selected from the 
many examples Porter used to illustrate our critique of her interpretations. 

First, Porter presents findings from a study by the Southwest Educational 
Development laboratory: a six year longitudinal study of 250 Spanish-speaking, 
limited English-speaking children in six Texas schools whose progress was 
followed from kindergarten through third grade. Some findings of this study 
cited by PORTER (1996) are predictable: 

- Children who started school with well-developed oral-language skills in either 
Spanish or English had an advantage in learning to read. 

- Enrollment in the Spanish reading program generally had a negative 
correlation with learning to read in English. 

- Knowledge of the English alphabet upon entering kindergarten was strongly 
related to successful reading performance in grades one through three. 

More interesting findings are: 

- By the age of five most children have gained control of their first language 
(Spanish) for all practical purposes. 

- Students who learned to read first in English transferred their reading skills to 
Spanish more easily than those who started reading in Spanish and tried to 
produce the opposite transfer. 

Porter concluded that "these findings indicate little evidence for teaching 
reading in the home language first" (p.65). 

The results of this study, however, are inconclusive considering that 
pretesting students, matching students' background on socioeconomic status, 
and particular program characteristics are not specified. Even if Porter 
recognizes that some transfer occurred between Spanish and English, in the 
Texas study, she added that the transfer may not be possible between non- 
western script and the Roman script. Specifically, Porter claims that mastering 
Arabic, Chinese, and Japanese alphabets takes longer than mastering the Roman 
alphabet and speculates that the transfer theory 7 is not applicable due to 



7 Transfer theory is the concept that abstract language skills mastered in the first language facilitate 
acquiring skills in subsequent languages. Refer to the Theoretical Framework section of this paper 
for more detailed information. 
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differences in the rate of mastering the alphabet. Given that children whose first 
language is Arabic master the alphabet at the same rate as those whose first 
language is English, Porter's conclusions about transfer theory are 
unsubstantiated. 

Second, Porter cites a three year study in Texas with 2500 students in grades 
one through three who are classified as limited English proficiency. All of these 
students were from Spanish-speaking backgrounds with comparable economic 
backgrounds. Half the students were enrolled in a transitional bilingual 
education program where reading, mathematics, and others subjects were taught 
in Spanish. The comparison group was in an alternative experimental bilingual 
immersion program where English was used in the classroom as the language of 
instruction from the first day of school. All academic content was taught in 
English and Spanish was used only to reinforce new concepts. PORTER (1996) 
reported that the bilingual immersion students scored significantly better on 
standardized tests in reading and language than students in the transitional 
bilingual education program. However, because students were not pretested, it 
cannot be concluded that immersion programs produced better academic 
outcomes than transitional bilingual education programs. Again, Porter provided 
examples of studies that did not meet the criteria she initially established for 
evaluating bilingual programs. 

Third, another longitudinal study from Florida reported by Porter had a 
sample of 508 limited English proficiency students from kindergarten to second 
grade. These students were randomly assigned to different schools where one 
group received academic content taught in Spanish and the other group was 
taught with a special curriculum for limited English proficiency students. In the 
comprehensive test for basic skills, both English and Spanish versions were 
used to compare these groups. The author did not find a statistically significant 
difference between these two groups. Within the Spanish group, students in the 
program for one year scored better than those who were in the program for 
longer than one year. Teachers reported that students' attitudes toward learning 
did not differ between groups. In our opinion, interpretations from this study are 
biased because it was conducted within the context of segregation. That is to 
say, Latino children are separated from all other mainstream students, and 
consequently, it is expected to find that students who are outside of the Spanish 
program do better because they are less stigmatized (or less labeled). Labeling 
by itself may produce negative effects (HOBBS, 1975). Beyond issues 
highlighted by our selection of PORTER'S (1996) book, another phenomenon 
often present in the debate on bilingual education is the language hierarchy. 
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Advocates of assimilation sometimes make value judgements of languages 
that result in ranking languages. Arbitrarily claiming that one language is better, 
learned faster, etc., than others is directly related to devalued statuses of some 
languages relative to others, which may lead to segregation of language 
programs. In other words, when one language, for example English, is seen as 
more valuable than another language, for example Spanish, then it becomes 
possible for education in Spanish to be subordinated to that of English. As a 
result, the structure of school is defined by English and other languages (in the 
example given, Spanish) are candidates for programs within the school 8 . Thus, 
value judgements affect what happens at the school level. These value 
judgments may also be made at the family level. For example, if a family places 
a child in a Spanish-reading program, implicit in that decision is a special 
relationship with the Spanish language. Consequently, research that is portrayed 
as experimental cannot be experimental because children are not randomly 
assigned; other factors, such as value judgements about languages, influence 
parents' choice of a particular program. 

In concluding the historical overview, Spanish was the dominant language of 
the southwestern U.S. until 1848. After that time many languages were used in 
the U.S. and bilingual education began in the late-1800's and flourished until the 
first world war when nationalism and anti-German sentiment contributed to the 
enaction of laws that prohibited the use of languages other than English in 
public settings. Thus, forty years (approximately 1880-1917) of bilingual 
education in schools were followed by forty years (approximately 1917-1960) of 
monolingual education in schools. During the 1960's the establishment of the 
Civil Rights Act combined with other social movements and increased 
immigration contributed to revitalizing bilingual education in schools and 
culminated in the Bilingual Education Act of 1968. Subsequent years have 
resulted in a significant increase in government funding of bilingual education. 
Not surprisingly, the last forty years have been filled with controversy and 
debate about bilingual implementation, its effects, and how it should be 
implemented. Unfortunately, one product of recent history has been the labeling 
as a problem of students whose first language is not English, or more 
specifically as limited, a challenge to the curriculum, and a burden to teaching 
resources. 



8 In the last section we will elaborate differences between school structure and school programs. 
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Theoretical and Conceptual Debate 

Before advancing theoretical frameworks, we must differentiate between 
bilingualism and bilingual education. Bilingualism is at the individual unit of 
analysis while bilingual education is at the group unit of analysis. Bilingualism 
is a state of an individual; bilingual education is a process of education by using 
two languages and is the institutionalization of bilingualism. Thus, traditionally 
bilingual education is discussed at the institutional, or school, level. However, 
education and school (i.e., institution of schooling) are not necessarily 
monolithic. Four principle theoretical frameworks provide insight into 
bilingualism and bilingual education: linguistic interdependence, vernacular 
advantage theory, transfer theories, and sociolinguistic and sociocultural 
theories. 

Linguistic Interdependence 

Advocates of the linguistic interdependence theory argue that minority children 
could only learn new concepts in various academic subjects if they were taught 
in their home language. CUMMINS (1979) suggests that children can learn 
English for social use quickly, but need five to seven years before they develop 
the conceptual expertise in English. 

The linguistic interdependence theory points out the importance of the role of 
native language in conceptual development. However, we observe that the 
number of native languages in the world is larger than the number of languages 
used in school. If we agree with the linguistic interdependence theory, a larger 
number of school children would not have access to conceptual development. In 
addition, the language used at home may be very different than the school 
language even inside one language (HEATH, 1982). 

The linguistic interdependence theory also seems to exaggerate the number of 
years needed to develop conceptual expertise. It assumes that translation 
negatively affects conceptual development. However, we consider that expertise 
in translation may facilitate conceptual development rather than hinder it. 
PIAGET (1937,1964) points out that conceptual development results mainly 
from the physical interaction between child and environment. 

Vernacular Advantage Theory (First Language First) 

The vernacular advantage theory posits that competency must be developed in 
the native language before developing a second language (SKUTNABB-KANGAS 
& TOUKOMAA, 1969). Therefore, children who do not know the language of the 
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school should be instructed in their native language 9 for a period of time while 
they are learning a second language. Students who are taught all their school 
subjects in their native language will not fall behind in learning school subjects. 
Delaying the start of a second language may avoid the semilingualism 
(imperfect learning of two languages). 

This theory underestimates the capacity of children mastering two languages. 
Behind this theory is the idea that we need, a first language and implicit in this is 
the fear of imperfect learning of two languages. However, it is normal to have 
imperfect language; it is a process of using language. In the vernacular 
advantage theory the focus seems to be on the decontextualized use of language 
as opposed to social or communicative competence. 

Transfer Theory 

Another theory used to justify bilingual education is that children will learn to 
read best in a language they know well and they can later transfer these skills 
easily to reading in a second language (HAKUTA, 1986). 

Inside of the transfer theory are two important notions: interlanguage and 
code-switching. Interlanguage is central in the explanation of bilingual-learner 
language or second language acquisition. DURAN (1994) suggested that 
"[ijnterlanguage may be viewed as an adaptive strategy in which the speaker 
tries to speak the interlocutor's [first language] although he has little proficiency 
in it" (p. 70). 

Code-switching is the use of two languages simultaneously or 
interchangeably. It implies some degree of competence in the two languages 
even if bilingual fluency is not stable. Code-switching may be used to achieve 
two things: fill a linguistic/conceptual gap, or for other multiple communicative 
purposes. While in some places and cases code-switching is the exception, in 
many bilingual communities it is and should be seen as the norm. It appears that 
where code-switching is the norm, it is perceived as fluid, unmarked, and 
uneventful, and where it is the exception it will be perceived as marked, 
purposeful, emphasis-oriented, and strange (GYSELS, 1992; SWIGART, 1992; 
VALDES-FALLIS, 1977). 

HAKUTA (1990) suggests that language proficiency is not unitary, but rather 
consists of a diverse collection of skills that are not necessarily correlated: "a 
distinction must be made between functional skills used in interpreting language 



9 The authors do not want to discuss differences among the following terms: native language, first 
language, home language, and mother tongue. 
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which draws on context from language removed from context. Contextualized 
language occurs in oral and written forms, as does decontextualized language. 
Skills used in interpreting contextualized, face-to-face conversational settings 
develop more rapidly than skills needed to interpret decontextualized language 
(oral or written). Verbal academic skills, which are crucial for success in school, 
are needed most often for the purpose of interpreting decontextualized 
language" (HAKUTA, 1990, p. 4). 

Advantages of the transfer theory include a greater understanding about 
metalinguistic and metacognitive processes. In an applied sense, transfer occurs 
through autodidactic (independent or autonomous) learning. However, the 
extent to which learning occurs is affected by the degree of transfer, not only 
from one language to another but from autodidactic learning to learning in social 
interactions. Therefore, a major limitation of this theory is the inattention given 
to the nature of language acquisition being socially situated. Also, there is 
disagreement among scholars whether transfer occurs differently among 
dissimilar languages than among more similar languages (e.g., Chinese-French 
and Spanish-French). 

Sociolinguistic and Sociocultural Theory 

VYGOTSKY (1962) pointed out in his book, Thought and Language, that in 
processes of cognitive development, language is crucial for determining how the 
child will learn to think since advanced modes of thought are transmitted to the 
child by means of words. In other words, thought and language inform each 
other (VYGOTSKY, 1962). According to VYGOTSKY (1978) there are a number 
of developmental events that occur within a learning situation that he called the 
"zone of proximal development: [...]The distance between the actual 
developmental level as determined by independent problem solving and the 
level of potential development as determined through problem solving under 
adult guidance or in collaboration with more capable peers" (p. 86). 

As the school expects children to follow a single developmental model in 
acquiring uses of languages, those who are situated further away from the 
language of schooling (i.e., schooling is outside of their zone of proximal 
development) are disadvantaged. As HEATH (1986) suggested, "[w]e must bear 
in mind that the cultural learning of each primary social group is only a 
relatively small and arbitrary selection of the possible set of behaviors 
(including ways in which language is used) of which a human infant is capable. 
Similarly developmental models endorsed by schools represent an arbitrary and 
limited set of choices made by primary social groups to a greater or lesser 
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extent. For many language and cultural groups, there is a lesser degree of fit 
between the kind of language uses chosen by the school and those developed in 
the family and community" (p. 151). 

HAKUTA (1990) traces the evolution of our understanding of learning from 
empiricism to formal cognitivism, to a greater sensitivity of cognitivism, and 
presently to the context in which learning occurs 10 . The empiricist version of 
second language learning dictated a transfer of habits from the native language 
to the second language. Similarities between the two languages were seen as 
facilitating learning (positive transfer), and differences were thought to cause 
interference (negative transfer). The empiricism paradigm takes the view that 
the linguistic "reflexes" of the two languages are in competition with each other. 
In other words, learning a second language entails suppression of the habits of 
the first language, or that keeping the first language will impair learning the 
second language. Formal cognitivism considers that knowledge is highly 
domain-specific and species-specific. The child has an "innate Language 
Acquisition Device that takes imperfect and incomplete linguistic data as input 
and produces highly detailed and abstract knowledge of linguistic rules as 
output" (HAKUTA, 1990). 

Recently, society and the role of the teacher became prominent in guiding the 
interrelationships between the various capacities of children (such as thought 
and language). In addition, cognitive psychologists increasingly were positing 
"executive functions" that oversee ordinary cognition, and highlighting the 
development of executive function awareness (known technically as 
"metacognition") in children. Finally, important overlaps between language and 
a variety of functions, including discourse, literacy, and social class became 
more salient as interdisciplinary inquiry flourished. 

In conclusion, we consider that the theoretical and conceptual debate shifted 
from a deficit paradigm (minority language student viewed as a problem) to an 
enrichment paradigm where language minority students are perceived as a 
learning resource in context, for all minority and majority students. 



10 It is very helpful to use HAKUTA's description of theoretical change in bilingual education. HAKUTA 
(1990) suggests that the study of bilingualism has not been exempted from the scholarly tendency 
to create dichotomies. Some of them refer to characteristics of individuals: coordinate vs. 
compound bilingualism, early vs. late bilingualism, simultaneous vs. successive bilingualism, and 
others to characteristics of social groups: elite vs. folk bilingualism, additive vs. subtractive 
bilingualism. Linguists and psychologists have paid primary attention to the individual mental and 
cognitive properties of bilinguals; linguists and sociologists have attempted primarily to 
characterize social groups in terms of the configuration of the languages with respect to 
robustness, prestige, and other sociological and institutional features. 
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Research: Balance mitigated 

All research of social science phenomenon is faced with challenges of multiple 
systems and interactions among these systems. When considering the 
phenomenon of a child's education - in this case bilingual education - interaction 
among systems is particularly relevant as a child begins education within a 
family system before entering a school system. For this reason, investigating the 
effects of bilingualism requires researchers to consider multiple factors 
influencing a child's development, although this approach has not been 
employed until recently. Consequently, qualitative data are needed to better 
understand the phenomenon of bilingual education, both its processes and 
outcomes. 

Therefore, this review highlights qualitative research that attends to processes 
as well as outcomes. (Notably, there is a relative dearth of qualitative research.) 
Some research from quantitative studies is also included because of the 
influence findings from these studies have had on development of bilingual 
education programs. As other authors have noted (DIAZ, 1985; HAKUTA, 1990; 
KRASHEN, 1991) to understand the phenomenon of bilingualism and bilingual 
education it is necessary to look at both research content (i.e., findings) and 
research methodology. 

Taken as a whole, findings from case studies, quasi-experimental studies, and 
action research in bilingualism seem inconsistent and often contradictory. 
However, by considering research methodology, theoretical underpinnings, and 
historical context research findings seem more consistent and less contradictory. 
From this perspective, research may be grouped into three distinct periods: (a) 
negative effects period (c. 1920-1950); (b) cognitive and linguistic effects 
period (c. 1960-1990); and (c) sociocultural historical effects period (c. 1985- 
present). 

a) Negative Effects Period 

Fear of confusion of the child and interference with language development were 
characteristic of sentiments expressed about bilingualism by researchers and the 
general public beginning in 1920 until the late 1950's. Researchers of 
bilingualism predominantly reported that bilingualism was related to negative 
effects" on performance of intelligence tests and vocabulary tests (HAKUTA, 



11 Two case studies are exceptions (cf. RONJAT, 1913; LEOPOLD, 1949). These case studies 
reported greater cognitive flexibility and advanced conceptual development. Leopold, eminent 
linguist, insisted that not only did bilingualism not interfere with development but it is an asset to 
development. This claim was based on the idea that because children learn to separate sounds of 




1986). Interpretations of differences in scores on standardized tests were 
presented as intellectual deficits or language handicaps related to exposure to 
more than one language (i.e., bilingualism). For example, YOSHIOKA (1929), in 
a study comparing bilingual Japanese American children in California to 
monolingual Japanese children in Japan, reported all bilingual children scored 
below the norm on a Japanese intelligence test. In a different study, BARKE & 
PERRY- WILLI AMS (1938) reported that bilinguals have poorer vocabulary than 
monolinguals. Research findings from this era have been critiqued for 
methodological problems. Specifically, participants' socioeconomic status was 
not controlled and methods of assessment were likely to be culturally biased. 
Subsequent research addressed these and other limitations, and findings reported 
that bilingualism was related to positive cognitive and linguistic development, 
although fear of confusion of the child are still present among the general 
population. 

b) Cognitive and Linguistic Effects Period 

Between 1960 and 1990 bilingualism was found to positively affect vocabulary 
(cf. PEAL & LAMBERT, 1962), analytic skills (BEN-ZEEV, 1977), analogical 
reasoning (DIAZ, 1983), cognitive tasks (BAIN & Yu, 1980), and intellectual 
skills (HAKUTA, 1990, 1986). In addition to research on outcomes (i.e., effects) 
of bilingualism, CUMMINS' (1979) research investigated mechanisms of 
bilingualism and significantly contributed to our knowledge of technical aspects 
of second language acquisition at the individual unit of analysis. Research 
during this period also investigated between-group and within-group differences 
through studies in Canada (CUMMINS, 1979) and the U.S. (HAKUTA, 1986, 
1990), in addition to cross-cultural research in Israel and the U.S. (BEN-ZEEV, 
1977) and Alsace, Alberta, and Hong Kong (BAIN & YU, 1980). Thus, research 
consistently reported bilingualism as having positive cognitive and linguistic 
effects and hypothesized how these effects are produced within the individual. 

For example, BAIN & Yu (1980) 12 found cognitive effects mediated by 
language (overt and covert self-instruction). Bilingual children 46-48 months of 
age performed significantly better on cognitive tasks with a self-instruction 
component than monolingual counterparts; there were no differences on 



words from meanings of words conceptual development was hastened. Echoing VYGOTSKY 
(1932/1962), Leopold held that bilingualism accelerates development, 

2 Results from another study suggests that cognitive effects may be task related. Specifically, 
results from this study show that on some tasks, such as object identification, monolinguals out- 
perform bilinguals while on other tasks, such as phoneme division, bilinguals' performance 
exceeds monolinguals (PERREGAUX,1994), 
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cognitive tasks without self-instruction.. Children were matched on parents' 
"class, education, and lifestyle" (p. 307). 

HAKUTA's (1990) work provides an example of between-group and within- 
group comparisons. He postulated that bilingualism is associated positively with 
greater cognitive flexibility and awareness of language. Comparisons of 
bilingual and monolingual children (i.e., between-group), as well as 
comparisons of bilingual children of varying levels of development (i.e., within- 
group), indicate that bilingualism can lead to superior performance on a variety 
of intellectual skills. These range from performance on tests of analysis of 
abstract visual patterns to measures of metalinguistic awareness - the ability to 
think abstractly about language and appreciate linguistic form rather than 
content. 

Looking at student's individual scores, HAKUTA (1990) has pointed out that 
cross-language transfer of skills and knowledge occurs globally rather than 
piece by piece. HAKUTA (1990) argues that expertise in translation exists in all 
bilingual children, demonstrating considerable ability to transfer regardless of 
content: 

"Striking evidence for the permeability of information across languages can 
be found in the skills of translation and interpretation, activities that many 
bilingual children find themselves performing for family members, 
schoolmates and others on a daily basis. There was no evidence of confusion 
between the two languages, even though in normal conversations with their 
bilingual friends, they engaged actively in switching between their two 
languages (code switching)" (p. 7). 

Our critique of research during this period centers around how research 
findings were applied. Specifically, much of the work between 1960 and 1990 
was focused on technical aspects of second language acquisition at the 
individual level of analysis but was applied at the program level. This 
incongruence of taking findings from one level of analysis and applying it to 
another level of analysis is problematic in applied research. Additionally, 
Cummins' work which was situated in Canada substantially influenced program 
development in the U.S., although the language context differs significantly 
from that of the U.S.; French and English, the languages of the Canadian 
context, are more symmetrical in social value than Spanish (to take the 
predominant example) and English in the U.S. context. SLOAN (1996), in a 
chapter on research methods for developing countries wrote of the need to 
consider contextual mediators. This is also the case for research in pluralistic 
developed countries when working with multiple populations, especially those 
who may be marginalized or disadvantaged. Contextual mediators in the case of 
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bilingual education would include families, for example. Thus, findings from 
research during this period show specific skill-related effects at the unit of the 
individual, and, as the previously quoted text illustrates, sociocultural effects at 
the unit of family and community were apparent although not the foci of studies. 

c) Sociocultural and Historical Effects Period 

During the mid-1980's some researchers began to shift their focus away from 
cognitive and linguistic effects. Two types of research that characterize this 
period are student achievement and program comparisons. Research of student 
achievement investigates bilingual education at the individual level (comparing 
students pre- and post-test scores) and program comparisons evaluate 
differences between transitional bilingual education and immersion. Some 
bilingual education programs incorporate sociocultural and historical aspects of 
a bilingual experience. Thus, research began to shift from focusing solely on 
cognitive and linguistic effects to incorporating sociocultural and historical 
effects as well. 

In order to compare various bilingual programs meaningfully, OLSON (1989) 
elaborated a method called hierarchical component analysis which can be used 
to assess long term effects of various academic components (English as a second 
language, reading and writing in Spanish, other subjects taught in Spanish, such 
as cultural history). Using this technique, OLSON found that programs with an 
ancestral/cultural component showed a positive trend in upward academic 
achievement, both between and within groups. 

In the same sense, CUMMINS (1987), in the book Empowering Minority 
Students, recognizes the importance of encouraging the language minority 
student to feel a sense of control and efficacy over personal actions and learning 
situations, both in school and outside of the classroom (cf. ZIMMERMAN, 1995). 
CUMMINS (1986) has also suggested that students whose culture is validated 
tend to perform better in academic subjects. He further suggests that 
fundamental relationships between educators and minority students and between 
schools and communities must be significantly altered in order to empower 
students and thereby lead to educational success. To create an empowering 
setting, all stakeholders (i.e., relevant persons) must actively participate 
(FREIRE, 1985; PRILLELTENSKY, 1994). The research in the late 1980's and 
1990's moved toward an action research paradigm. Two studies exemplify this 
move. 

The first was conducted by DIAZ, MOLL & MEHAN (1986) in a school south 
of San Diego. They switched from separate lessons in Spanish and English to an 
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integrated approach. English reading lessons were transformed for both the 
teacher and students into a qualitatively new teaching/leaming environment. 

"The new environment made reading comprehension lessons global. Social 
and linguistic resources were strategically provided to assist 
Spanish-language students to operate at a conceptually higher level in 
English. This procedure contrasts with prevailing lessons that subordinated 
reading comprehension to practice in oral English skills. The teacher 
concentrated on comprehension as the primary goal at a level comparable to 
the students' Spanish reading skills, while directly addressing 
language-related difficulties in the service of that goal. By creating this zone 
of proximal development for reading, the children were able to comprehend 
in English at a level that approximates their comprehension in Spanish. This 
improved experience represents a three-year jump in participation in English, 
reading" (DIAZ et al.1986, p. 208). 

The second study, by BOYD-BATSTONE (1996), was conducted in an 
elementary school in California where 97 percent of students were identified as 
limited English proficiency. From teaching in a Spanish-English bilingual class 
by a transmission approach, BOYD-BATSTONE moved to an appropriate 
transactional approach suggested by students' behavior. The transmission 
approach was based on reading through a selected story and identifying various 
conventions of story structure: setting, characters, events in order, problem, 
solution and so forth. However, when students began to challenge the text, the 
transmission approach was inappropriate for engaging them in the literacy. In 
contrast, the transactional approach involved students in a creative process that 
required more active involvement by generating text from their own life 
experiences. 

BOYD-BATSTONE's experience with the transmission approach follows: She 
read the story, "The rabbit and the Turnip" to the students. "The story was about 
a hungry rabbit who finds an orange turnip in the snow at Christmas time; she 
encounters a hungry donkey and gives away the turnip; the donkey encounters 
another hungry animal and gives away the turnip... and so on until the turnip 
winds up in the paws of the generous rabbit who shares the turnip with her 
friends... [the end.]" BOYD-BATSTONE noticed that students were not attentive 
to the story, and she asked them why. The students responded that turnips do not 
grow in the snow and that turnips are not orange. These comments led to a 
discussion about turnip farming in Mexico. 

Transactional instruction invited bilingual students to bring to light how they 
live by examining their cultural experiences (cf. FREIRE, 1985). This is vitally 
important in light of the need for bilingual educators to provide culturally 
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responsive instruction: ”[l]earning becomes a two-way undertaking when 
transactional instruction happens in the classroom. Listening to the students as 
they authentically respond to a text becomes the first act of instruction" 
(BOYD-BATSTONE, p. 190). This approach gives a voice to students who did 
not previously have input into the process of schooling; it is an important 
beginning to changing the structure of schooling and a critical component of 
research (MARTIN-BARO, 1994). 

OLSON (1990) suggests a strong interpretation of the inconsistency in 
research findings. She points out that bilingual education programs measured 
during the late 1960's and early to middle 1970's that were associated with 
positive results may have been, at least in part, measuring the beneficial effects 
of reading and writing in Spanish, ancestral/cultural history, and English as a 
second language, when appropriately administered to students. Programs 
showing negative results may have been assessing the effects of other subjects 
(content) taught in Spanish during this time period and English as a second 
language inappropriately administered to students. 

To conclude our discussion of research in bilingualism and bilingual 
education, it seems that, in general, the extant research does not produce 
definitive findings, but produces methodological discussions. Many authors 
critique the methodology of these studies and research studies that follow 
commonly attend to methodological errors. A general critique is that 
quantitative research may generate interesting findings but may not have very 
strong practical consequences. In response to this critique some researchers 
employ qualitative approaches. Although shifting from quantitative to 
qualitative research (or combining the two) is a step in the right direction to 
attempt to clarify research in bilingualism and bilingual education, researchers 
must be cautious not to fall into the temptation of thinking that qualitative text 
alone will lead us to a new understanding; it will not. Specifically, there is a 
danger in doing qualitative research of stopping at discourse when what we need 
to do is action research - with all its challenges and limitations - which 
optimally combines knowledge and practice (ARGYRIS, PUTNAM & SMITH, 
1985). 



Practice of Bilingual Programs 

Determining the distinguishing characteristics of bilingual education programs 
is an effective way to understand variations in programs and program 
evaluations. The overarching goal, pedagogical approach, and structure of 
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programs are three major domains that differ fundamentally among bilingual 
education programs. Additionally, variations in available resources and 
approaches to achieving the overarching goal further delineate bilingual 
education programs from one another; these may be considered minor domains. 
Using the major domains, bilingual education programs may be codified into 
either a category of remedial/segregated programs or integrated/enrichment 
programs. 

Remedial/Segregated Programs 

The overarching goal of a segregated program is mainstreaming children who 
speak languages other than English into English-only instruction (i.e., 
assimilation). A component approach that presumes mastering decontexualized 
fragments and subsequently piecing them together characterizes the pedagogical 
practice in segregated programs. In other words, the teaching of language is 
divided into parts such as spelling, grammar rules, and repetition exercises. 
Classes are also divided in these programs. Specifically, classes for non-English 
speaking students are separated from classes for English speaking students. This 
separation may be minimal, as is the case of English second language pull-out 
programs, or appreciable, as is the case of transitional bilingual education 
programs. 

As mentioned above, these differences reflect variations in resources and 
approaches to achieving the overarching goal. For example, the core of a pull- 
out program teaches content in English and, also, teaches English as a second 
language peripherally - students are pulled out of class - as remedial instruction; 
native language is minimally used 13 . Similar to pull-out programs, transitional 
bilingual education programs teach English directly in a separate language class; 
however, transitional programs differ from pull-out programs by teaching all 
other classes in the students' first language. Progressively, instruction in the 
English language is broadened by teaching academic content (initially one 
subject) in English while using the students' native language for instruction or 
when needed for elaboration. Exposure to English instruction is increased 
gradually, varying from five to seven years, by introducing new academic 
subjects mainly in English. 

The authors suggest that the effects of remedial/segregated bilingual 
programs may be comparable to negative side-effects from medication in the 
treatment of illness. Labeling or identifying someone as limited produces 



13 When the ESL teacher has some ability in the minority language she may use Spanish as a first- 
step to push the student to learn English. 
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consequences that counteract movement toward the goal of mainstreaming and 
facilitating academic achievement. Thus, even if we agree with the goal of 
mainstreaming, we must attend to the approach to achieve this goal. In this case, 
labeling, which occurs through using programs that segregate students, plays 
against mainstreaming. In fact, both student and teacher suffer from the long 
term effects of labeling. 

Integrated/Enrichment Programs 

Integrated/enrichment programs developed from the concept of immersion. As 
THOMAS & COLLIER (1997) point out, "immersion programs emphasize the 
less dominant language more than English in the first years, because the 
minority language is less supported by the broader society, and academic uses of 
the language are less easily acquired outside school" (p. 24). In contrast to a 
remedial/segregated program, the overarching goal of an integrated/enrichment 
program is to promote the practice of bilingualism. A communicative, or whole 
language, approach where context is believed to facilitate learning depicts the 
pedagogical practice of integrated programs. In this case, language is not 
divided into components of grammar and structure as in segregated programs, 
but is represented in its entirety. Classes, like language itself, are combined in 
these programs. Moreover, in integrated/enrichment programs minority 
languages are valued, unlike in remedial/segregated programs where minority 
languages are perceived to have transitional value. Thus, integrated/enrichment 
programs have common goals, pedagogical approaches, structure, and minority 
languages are valued. Although these features are shared, there are differences 
in integrated/enrichment programs that vary by student resources and use (in 
time and intensity) of the languages. 

Canadian-style Immersion 

Canadian-style immersion is one type of an integrated/enrichment program in 
which students are mostly monolingual. The language of immersion is the 
minority language and its value is relatively equal to that of the majority 
language. Age of entry into the program and time of instruction in the minority 
language are also defining characteristics. Early immersion begins between ages 
four and five, and late immersion begins between ages ten and twelve. 
Instruction is given either entirely in the second language (i.e., total immersion) 
or partially in the second language. Consequently, there are four possible 
combinations of age and time that shape these types of Canadian-style 
immersion programs: (1) early entry + total immersion; (2) early entry + partial 
immersion; (3) late entry + total immersion; and (4) late entry + partial- 
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immersion. In Canadian-style immersion, middle-class English-speaking 
children receive much of their subject-matter instruction through a second 
language (French) and efforts are made to ensure that what is heard is 
comprehensible (KRASHEN & BlBER, 1988). Children in these programs learn 
subject-matter successfully and acquire competence in French. The goal of 
Canadian-style immersion is bilingualism, not the replacement of one language 
with another. 

Structured Immersion 

A slightly different type of an integrated/enrichment program is structured 
immersion. This program is an U.S. adaptation of the adopted Canadian-style 
immersion program. An advantage of structured immersion over transitional 
bilingual education is that the value of both languages is similar. As described 
by GERSTEN & WOODWARD (1985), structured-immersion has these four 
characteristics: 

1. Comprehensible subject matter instruction to second language acquirers. 

2. Use of the first language when necessary for explanation, but this is kept 
to a minimum. 

3. Direct instruction of English (the second language) grammar. 

4. Pre-teaching of English vocabulary. 

Two-way Immersion 

Contemporary immersion programs are sometimes called two-way immersion or 
dual-immersion. The objective of these programs is bilingualism for everyone. 
An important distinction between structured immersion and two-way immersion 
programs is that to have two-way immersion the classroom composition must be 
a ratio between 30/70 and 50/50 of the students who speak the languages 
involved. For example, a commonly found Spanish-English two-way bilingual 
program 14 is composed of 50 percent Spanish-speaking students and 50 percent 
English-speaking students. These programs, though relatively new, make 
important advancements over predecessor programs by including the entire 
student population and achieving literacy in both minority and majority 
languages. "This holds true for students of low-economic status, as well as 
African American students, and language minority students" (THOMAS & 



14 THOMAS & COLLIER (1997) reported the results of a 1997 survey of two-way bilingual programs in 
the U.S. The survey was based on 204 programs and included, in order of frequency of programs, 
Spanish, Korean, French, Cantonese, Navajo, Japanese, Arabic, Portuguese, Russian and 
Mandarin Chinese. 






COLLIER, 1997, p. 25). Thus, in two-way bilingual education biliteracy 15 for 
everyone is achieved 16 . In particular, this approach to bilingual education 
recognizes that all students have varying levels of exposure, through family, 
community (e.g., local business and churches), and schools, to more than one 
language. For example, some students may speak English in their homes and 
hear Spanish from neighbors, television, and music. Others may speak Spanish 
in their homes and hear English in other social settings. Two-way immersion 
programs use this diversity among students to facilitate the process of becoming 
bilingual. Another important conceptual difference in this approach is that the 
family is realized as a valuable resource contributing to language acquisition, so 
that formal schooling in or of a particular language is only one part of learning a 
language. From this perspective the language of school (used in instruction and 
in content) can be a second (or minority) language while the broader community 
provides informal instruction in majority language. This approach is elaborated 
in the final section of this paper. 

In summary, by analyzing the practice of bilingual education programs, 
inextricable links among the goal, pedagogical approach, structure, and type of 
bilingual education program implemented become apparent. It is not an accident 
that bilingual education moved from remedial/segregated programs to integra- 
ted/enrichment programs in the late 1970's and early 1980's, because at the same 
time, in education, a shift from a behaviorist paradigm to a constructivist 
paradigm also occurred. This move away from remedial/segregated programs to 
two-way immersion programs is necessary, but not sufficient, to lead us toward 
new approaches in bilingual education. In particular, two-way programs need 
the full intensive collaboration of the family. 



Toward new approaches in bilingual education 

To move toward a new understanding of bilingual education, it is necessary to 
work within the intersection of two spheres, school and family, which are 




15 The importance of written language in bilingualism was pointed out by VYGOTSKY: "Written 
language is the most elaborate form of language because when child learns to write one learns to 
replace words with images" (1962). 

16 Findings from bilingual education program evaluations (cf. COLLIER & THOMAS, 1995) suggest 
that two-way immersion programs are more successful than other programs. The outcome that 
measures for these evaluations are standardized tests. Using standardized tests as outcome 
measures, however, is a narrowly focused assessment, especially given that the 
conceptualization of the two-way immersion model is comprised of familial and social factors 
beyond scholastic achievement. An evaluation that assesses the diversity of students' contexts 
(cf. TRICKETT, 1996) is likely to inform us not only about students' scores, but also about other 
equally important domains of students' lives, and about processes (rather than products) that 
facilitate bilingualism. 
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embedded in a larger sphere, the sociocultural context. The principle theoretical 
proposition from which this new approach begins is that education in general, 
and bilingual education in particular, occurs in multiple settings that are 
inextricably linked. Therefore, we criticize approaches that view the process of 
education as only a function of formal schooling without any consideration 
given to more natural ways of cultural transmission, such as oral traditions and 
communities of practice rather than reading and writing decontextualized 
content in encapsulated classrooms. 

Successful experiences usually work on the level of formal education. For 
example, as mentioned above, when working in the school sphere there are two 
conceptualizations, remedial/segregated programs and integrated/enrichment 
programs. With remedial/segregated programs, linguistic diversity is regarded as 
a problem that must be fixed, and this is a primary goal of curriculum developed 
specifically for minority students. In integrated/enrichment programs, linguistic 
diversity is a central resource for the whole classroom and shapes the whole 
curriculum. 

Looking at the other sphere, minority families' value of language may be 
viewed on a continuum between an overvaluation of native language and a 
devaluation of the native language. The consequence of overvaluation, at one 
end of the continuum, may lead to separatism. On the other end of the 
continuum, the devaluation of the native language may lead to switching to 
English only. 

In the larger sphere, the sociocultural context has a duality between 
instrumentalism and commonality. With regard to language, instrumentalism is 
using another language simply to get economic benefit. In contrast, 
commonality employs language and culture in the service of social life, in other 
words, as a tool in a community of practice (LAVE & WENGER, 1991). To 
increase the sociocultural productivity (SERPELL, in press) of bilingual 
education, we suggest working within the intersection of school and family 
spheres. A natural consequence of working in the intersection is that both school 
and family will change. 

As mentioned above, the ultimate goal of two-way immersion programs is 
biliteracy. This effect may be achieved through a process of valuing both 
languages and by using children as language experts. It is a way of achieving 
biliteracy through an egalitarian relationship between the actors of bilingual 
education within a traditionally conservative institution. In order to be a 
resource and to value own's native language, minority students need to read in 
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their own language. As CUMMINS (1981) writes, reading provides much of the 
"common underlying proficiency" that helps ensure English language 
development for minority students. In addition, a reading habit in the first 
language will, most likely, transfer to the second language. Finally, reading 
contributes a great deal to advance first language development. 

Using children as resources, the approach to literacy must be socioculturally 
relevant. In this way literacy is expanded beyond language to the sharing of 
cultural artifacts. Naturally, families become involved and, thus, are a resource 
for the school as well. In the past, school has been perceived as a resource for 
the family but not the other way around; a typical communication was one-way 
from the school directed to the family. Realizing the need to change this 
imbalance of power, during the past thirty years many scholars have proposed 
increasing the level of family involvement, but as yet only small strides have 
been made in this area. Bilingual education provides a pathway to increased 
involvement from families and improved relations between the family and 
school. For example, propositions such as "home-school isomorphism" (RUIZ, 
1990) and "fusion of horizons" (SERPELL, 1993) may be put into practice in 
bilingual education. 

RUIZ (1990) suggests that minority students do not achieve in school, in large 
part because the structural and normative patterns of the home and the school 
differ radically from each other. Success in school, therefore, will depend on the 
extent to which the home and the school come to resemble each other in these 
patterns, or to what extent "home-school isomorphism" (RUIZ, 1990) is 
approximated. Home-school isomorphism seems to have general appeal as an 
approach to solving problems of minority group school achievement. This is 
true regardless of the level of analysis or the groups studied. It is applicable to 
elementary, secondary, and adult education. The caution given to it is the extent 
to which there is mutual accommodation in the process of change. In other 
words, if the home and the school are to become more like each other in the 
interest of minority school achievement, is there a disproportionate amount of 
change expected on one side or the other of the relationship? Often, such 
proposals for change assume the fundamental goodness of the school, while 
families and their communities are seen as the source of the problem. In that 
case, it is only reasonable to expect that homes will imitate schools more than 
vice versa, since the interest of the student supersedes any sentimental 
attachments we may have to maintaining traditions that may hinder academic 
achievement. These propositions and frameworks are not abstract constructs but 
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provide a foundation for practical applications for implementation of bilingual 
education. 

Conclusion 

As a traditional country of immigration and language diversity, the U.S. is a 
rich laboratory of bilingual education. A passionate debate between scholars, 
policy makers, and citizens occurs regularly. In this paper we tried to understand 
the implications and consequences of growing up with more than one language 
in the U.S. A bilingual, bicultural child is able to perceive the world from two 
different perspectives. She or he benefits from double cognitive development 
that leads her or him to be less egocentric, and probably has a specific 
intellectual development different from that of a monolingual child. A bilingual 
child sees a language as one particular meaning system among many others and 
is well-placed to have an awareness of cultural diversity. The debate on 
bilingual education is also a debate on language policy and race relations, and a 
debate about the meaning of the nation. When one says nation, behind this word 
is a language, a flag, an army, a president; so the debate on bilingual education 
is also about national identity 17 . There is a structural relationship between the 
formation of a nation and monolingualism. In other words, the question is how 
we can live together as harmonious nation with many languages. 

The common perception (the lay perspective) on bilingual education, like 
many other things, is very hard to change. Statistics illustrating this point are not 
readily available, but we think that many persons still believe that bilingualism 
is equivalent to linguistic confusion and may lead to serious intellectual 
handicaps for students. Although the lay perspective in the U.S. has not 
changed, most educators and researchers expect research to provide a solution. 

Unfortunately, research has failed to provide a consensus on the fact that a 
bilingual education is better than a monolingual education. In particular, 
quantitative research is focused on the individual level of analysis, specifically 
cognitive development rather than a broader conceptualization of education. 
Also, many studies using quantitative methods failed to control for group 
differences in socioeconomic status between bilingual and monolingual 
samples. Therefore, findings from these studies are not easily generalized to the 
practice of bilingualism. In contrast, qualitative research and action research go 



17 Even if many constitutions mention several languages as national languages, for example, 
Switzerland and Canada, the constitutional bilingualism is in fact an addition of monolingual 
territories. 
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beyond the individual level of analysis and produce good results on the local 
level, although these are with small samples. Findings from qualitative studies, 
however, are limited in their generalizability. Thus, going from the local school 
level to the level of the school system remains challenging. Therefore, as both 
researchers and practitioners, we need to move beyond looking at bilingualism 
through a singular lens, such as individual cognitive effects or program effects, 
and instead examine the interactive nature between bilingual education and the 
relevant sociohistorical context. 
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Beyond belief: Variance in models of content-based instruction 
and school success among minority language learners 
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Resume 

Cet article presente des etudes de cas dans le but de comparer l'efficacitd de deux modeles 
d'enseignement: l'immersion et la submersion (programme ou l'enseignement se fait dans la 
langue majoritaire du pays sans prendre en compte la langue matemelle des etudiants issus de 
minorites linguistiques ni proposer l'enseignement de la langue majoritaire comme langue 
seconde). Cette comparaison vise surtout a mettre en evidence, de part et d'autre, la presence 
ou l'absence de strategies servant a assurer la comprehension. Les etudes de cas proposdes, 
l’une au Canada et l'autre au Danemark, evaluent la progression linguistique et scolaire de 
deux eleves de langue minoritaire inscrits a la matemelle. Elies ddbouchent sur l'explicitation 
des raisons qui plaident en faveur de l'immersion. 



Overall numbers of minority language students enrolled in public school 
systems in western countries are growing. Yet, too often, program selection is 
based more on folk belief about how second languages are learned than on 
research into optimal instructional models and approaches to schooling these 
children. The purpose of the present paper is to compare two models of content- 
based instruction (French immersion and mainstreaming), and to relate them to 
an optimal approach to schooling: content-based instruction for second language 
learners. 

Discussed are the program models, findings of two case studies which focus 
on how minority language children fare in Kindergarten programs based on each 
of the models, and the implications of these studies for future model selection. 
To begin, I briefly provide contextual information on overall numbers of 
minority language children currently enrolled in North American and European 
public school systems, their degree of academic success, and the significance of 
these findings for model selection. 

I. Numbers & school success 
1.1. Numbers 

The overall number of bi-/multilingual students is growing worldwide: In the 
United States, there were over two million ESL (English as a Second Language) 
children in public and private schools in 1994 (PRITCHARD & SPANGENBERG- 
URBSCHAT, 1994). In California alone, demographic research indicates that 
over a million students with a mother tongue other than English are now in the 
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school system (STRYKER & LEAVER, 1997). As for Canada, over 50% of all 
school-aged children in the largest cities today are speakers of English as a 
second or subsequent language and research suggests that, by the year 2000, 
70% of all school-aged children in Toronto, Canada’s largest city, will be 
minority language speakers (CUMMINS, 1995). As for the European figures, 
10% of all school-aged children have, for some years now, come from family 
backgrounds which reflect neither the language nor the culture of the dominant 
group in their country of residence (REID & REICH, 1992). 

The number of minority language children in Denmark is smaller: An 
estimated 6% of all school-aged children are DSL (Danish as a Second 
Language) students (i.e., students for whom Danish is a second or subsequent 
language) (B0GESKOV, 1995). But as they are unevenly distributed throughout 
the country, their number appears larger in certain areas: 85% of all DSL 
students are enrolled in 45 of Denmark’s 275 municipalities and, furthermore, 
60% of all DSL students are concentrated in just 15 of those 45 municipalities 
(JUST JEPPESEN, 1995:14). The way these figures translate in larger urban 
centres such as Copenhagen is as follows: DSL children accounted for 1 1 to 
25% of the school-aged population in nine municipalities in metropolitan 
Copenhagen in 1993 and, in inner-city Copenhagen, nineteen schools reported a 
40% enrolment of DSL students in 1997 (HOLMEN & J0RGENSEN, 1993; 
Municipality of Copenhagen, 1997:13). 

Inasmuch as immigration was discontinued in 1973, these students are either 
the products of family reunification or are second generation immigrants (i.e., 
children of the migrant workers of the 1960s) (JUST JEPPESEN, 1995). A large 
percentage of this DSL population are Turks 1 : Regardless of whether “Turks” 
refers to Turks or Kurds, 7,148 “Turkish” students were enrolled in the Danish 
public school system in January 1991 (out of a total immigrant school-aged 
population of 19,825; see Table 1 below). 



1 A great many students registered as ‘Turks” are in fact Kurds. It is presently estimated that a half 
million Kurds live in Europe where they settled as guest workers and refugees. Danes and 
Germans tend to lump all third world immigrants together as ‘Turks” when discussing the Turkish 
problem (JUST JEPPESEN, 1995); however, as early as 1981, 60-70% of all “Turks” in Denmark 
were estimated to be Kurds (SKUTNABB-KANGAS, 1981). 
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Table 1 



Immigrant children in the Danish public school system: 
Figures as of January 1991 
(Adapted from HOLMEN & J0RGENSEN, 1993:94) 



Donor 


Number 


Scandinavia 


780 


EU 


876 


North America 


113 


Total 


1,769 


Turkey 


7,148 


Pakistan 


2,915 


ex- Yugoslavia 


1,911 


Lebanon 


1,686 


Iran 


1,311 


Vietnam 


1,241 


Sri Lanka 


966 


Morocco 


878 


Total 


18,056 



While the number of minority language students in Denmark may appear 
small in comparison to other European countries, it is nonetheless indicative of 
how diversity is growing even in places formerly associated with a 
monolingual/monocultural population. It is also indicative Of the significance of 
appropriate program selection for minority language children as becomes clear 
with regard to the issue of school success discussed next. 

1.2. School success 

Regardless of where the growing number of children schooled in a second or 
subsequent language come from or presently reside, the scenario remains largely 
unchanged: They tend to experience less school success than their dominant 
group peers (CUMMINS, 1996; OGBU, 1994; SKUTNABB-KANGAS, 1981). 
LARA (1994:10) warns that, given the numbers, “low academic achievement 
among minority students... is cause for concern.” Why? They must become the 
highly literate, computerized workforce of the future and, to achieve that goal, 
they need higher literacy levels. 

Again taking Denmark as an example, while few Danes leave high school 
without attaining a graduation diploma (3%), almost half of all “Turks” do not 
graduate (46%) (JUST JEPPESEN,1990:14). Turkish and Kurdish students have 
the shortest academic careers of all immigrant students, the lowest number of 
students going on to college preparatory classes (i.e., Gymnasium), and the 
highest degree of difficulty adapting to the Danish school system due to feelings 
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of anomie and low self-esteem (JUST JEPPESEN, 1993; SAHL & SKJELMOSE, 
1983). This may be partly attributed to anti-immigrant (particularly anti- 
Muslim) sentiment, and partly attributed to inappropriate program selection. 
JUST JEPPESEN (1995:23) of the Danish National Institute for Social Research 
describes anti-Turkish prejudice in present-day Denmark as strong, and the 
climate towards “Turkish” DSL students as inhospitable. While schools cannot 
cure all social ills, they can focus on issues within their domain, issues such as 
program selection. Clearly, instructional models which counteract the poor 
success rates noted above need to be selected. Models which do (not) promote 
school success in minority language children are outlined next. 

II. Instructional models & approaches 

Discussed in this section are two program models and their component parts 
(e.g., instructional strategies), the relationship between the models, and an 
optimal approach to content-based instruction. 

2.1. Program models 

Two models are of note: French immersion and mainstream programs. 

2.1.1. French immersion programs 

Johnson and Swain (1997) suggest that immersion programs are often 
characterized in the following manner: 

• the use of the second language (L2), a language of power, as a medium of 
instruction, 

• the immersion curriculum parallels the local (LI) curriculum, 

• overt support exists for the LI, 

• the goal of the program is to develop additive bilingualism, 

• exposure to the L2 is confined to the classroom, 

• students enter with similar (& limited) levels of L2 proficiency, 

• teachers are bilingual, 

• the classroom culture is that of the local LI community. 

Based on the characteristics listed above, it can be said that students’ LI and 
L2 development is a strong consideration in immersion program design. I refer 
back to these characteristics when discussing how characteristics of mainstream 
programs differ from these, and how immersion characteristics vary when 
discussing minority language populations. 











2.1.2. Mainstream programs 

While mainstream classrooms are the norm in the west (PRITCHARD & 
SPANGENBERG-URBSCHAT, 1994), they are not designed with minority 
language children in mind; they are designed for native speakers of the 
dominant language (e.g., English in English-Canada and the United States, and 
Danish in Denmark). Using Johnson and Swain’s characteristics of immersion 
programs as a point of comparison, the following outlines how mainstream 
programs differ from immersion programs: 

• the dominant group’s LI, a language of power, is used as a medium of 
instruction, both for dominant group children for whom it is an LI and for 
minority language children for whom it is an L2, 

• the mainstream curriculum is the local (LI) curriculum, 

• overt support exists for the LI of dominant group children, but not for 
minority language children’s LI — they may receive covert LI support if 
bilingual classroom assistants work in their classrooms, but that occurs 
relatively rarely, 

• the goal of the program is to develop strong LI skills in dominant group 
children and subtractive bilingualism in minority language children (see 
WONG FILLMORE, 1991b), 

• exposure to the dominant language (minority language children’s L2) occurs 
in the classroom and in broader society, 

• students do not enter with similar levels of proficiency in the language of 
instruction which is the LI of some (dominant group children) and the L2 of 
others (minority language children): dominant group children enter school 
fully proficient in the language of instruction (their LI), and minority 
language children enter with varying degrees of (L2) proficiency, 

• teachers are unilingual; to serve the needs of all of their minority language 
learners, teachers would need to be multilingual, not bilingual, 

• the official classroom culture is that of the local LI (dominant group) 
community. 

This brief summary alone suggests how minority language students are not 
well served in mainstream programs designed with another population in mind. 
Indeed, CAMERON, MOON & BYGATE (1996) note that mainstream teachers 
bristle at the suggestion that they must attend to learners’ L2 needs (e.g., in the 
way of L2 development). Such attention is seen as a “threat” to their real job: 
the job of teaching and planning curriculum — for dominant group learners. 
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2.2. Relationship between the two models 

A key difference between the two programs is the degree to which L2 learners’ 
needs are recognized and addressed. Another difference is whether French 
immersion strategies are included or excluded. CURTAIN & PESOLA (1988:87- 
89) include the following under the rubric French immersion strategies: 

• the use of contextual clues (gestures, facial expressions, body language, and 
concrete referents such as props, regalia, manipulative and visuals), 

• hands-on, experiential activities, 

• linguistic modifications to make the new language more comprehensible in 
the beginning stages (e.g., controlled vocabulary, sentence length and 
sentence complexity; slower speech rate, repetition and rephrasing/expanding 
on student utterances), 

• teacher monitoring of student comprehension by frequent comprehension 
checks which require students to give nonverbal responses, personalizing 
questions, and using a variety of question types. 

There is much overlap between strategies such as the above which are 
deemed characteristic of an immersion approach, and strategies deemed lacking 
in mainstream classrooms. HARKLAU (1994) claims that mainstream programs 
fail their minority language speakers because these programs do not provide 
immersion-like instructional strategies, strategies which make adjustments for 
the presence of minority language children. HARKLAU (1994:249) suggests that 
these strategies are lacking “because [teachers primarily address] native 
speakers of English, mainstream... classroom teachers seldom [adjust] input in 
order to make it comprehensible to L2 learners.” 

Strategic adjustments which HARKLAU (1994:249) considers appropriate for 
making input comprehensible to L2 learners, and which resemble French 
immersion strategies, include: “reducing the speed and complexity of speech, 
increasing repetition, pausing, and [conducting] comprehension checks; and 
contextualizing abstract concepts through the use of realia such as maps or 
photos, graphs, or graphic organizers such as webbing have been identified as 
necessary in order to make input useful as raw material for language learning.” 
Mainstream classrooms which do not provide these adjustments or supports are 
described as sink-or-swim ( submersion ) environments (LESSOW-HURLEY, 
1996). 

To summarize then, HARKLAU (1994) suggests that adjustments are lacking 
in mainstream classrooms because teachers only focus on the needs of dominant 
group children. She credits this oversight to the (flawed) premise, rooted in folk 
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belief, on which mainstream programs are based: that L2 learners learn faster 
when surrounded by native speakers no matter what instructional strategies are 
employed 2 . This may be explained in terms of the maximum exposure 
hypothesis. 

This hypothesis holds that “maximum exposure” is necessary for minority 
language children to learn an L2 (CUMMINS, 1989; CUMMINS & SWAIN, 1986). 
While intuitively appealing and very pervasive, in Denmark, a strong body of 
research indicates that minority language children require years to learn an L2 
(COLLIER, 1987; CUMMINS, 1996; HOLMEN, 1994). Research also indicates 
that, while mainstream classrooms have the potential to be good L2 learning 
contexts, they often do not meet their potential (WONG FILLMORE, 1991a). One 
way for them to meet their potential is by including immersion strategies, or 
what PEREGOY & BOYLE (1997) refer to as sheltering techniques. These are 
discussed next, along with content-based instruction. 

2.3. A content-based instructional approach 

Various methodological approaches have been recommended to meet the needs 
of increasingly diverse student populations. One such methodological approach 
is content-based instruction. In California where, as noted, the number of 
minority language children is skyrocketing, one model of content-based 
instruction, sheltered instruction, has been officially embraced “as the most 
efficient approach for transitioning children who speak English as a second 
language into English-only classrooms” (STRYKER & LEAVER, 1997: 16) 3 . This 
raises the question of what is content-based instruction (including sheltered 
instruction), and what delivery issues are associated with it. These questions are 
addressed next. 

2.3.1. What is content-based instruction & what does it entail? 

GENESEE (1993:48) observes that, for the past two decades, the trend has been 
to integrate language and content. This trend has variously been referred to as 
communicative, integrative and content-based approaches to language teaching, 
a trend which stems from the more general trend in Applied Linguistics to view 
language learning as most effective when used for “communication in 

2 CAMERON, MOON & BYGATE (1996) concur, adding that folk belief also holds that minority and 
majority language students should not be separated even if keeping the two groups together in 
mainstream classrooms works to the detriment of minority language children’s L2 development. 

3 Contrary to STRYKER & LEAVER’S (1997:16) wholesale endorsement of content-based instruction 
which features sheltered instruction as “the most efficient approach for transitioning children who 
speak English as a second-language into English-only classrooms,” I only believe that this is true 
if good bilingual education programs are not a viable option. Reasons for this opinion are raised 
in the discussion (Part IV). 
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meaningful, purposeful social and academic contexts” (SNOW, MET & 
GENESEE, 1989:202). That is the main rationale for content-based instruction. 
Other rationales include: 

• Language is a tool to help students make sense of their world (SNOW, MET & 
Genesee; 1989). 

• Content provides a meaningful, substantive basis for language learning. As 
such it is motivational, and provides cognitive “pegs” for hanging language 
learning (CURTAIN & PESOLA, 1988). 

• Language use is characterized by different registers and genres. Therefore, 
students should be exposed to formal and informal language, and subject- 
specific genres (KRUEGER & RYAN, 1993). 

• The time factor — integrating language and content instruction justifies 
offering second and international languages as subjects which can compete 
with all of the other subjects vying for students’ class time. When language 
and content instruction are integrated, language teaching is more clearly seen 
as contributing to students’ general education (LEBLANC, 1990). 

Characteristics of content-based instruction which features sheltering 
techniques are summarized by Peregoy and Boyle (1997) as follows: 

• theme-based, content learning in minority language children’s L2, 

• learners are not mixed in with mother tongue speakers of the L2, 

• instruction is made comprehensible by incorporating strategies, 

• simultaneous access to core curriculum and L2 instruction, 

• the cognitive load is adjusted to meet L2 learners’ needs, but the cognitive 
level is grade appropriate. 

As noted, CURTAIN & PESOLA (1988) equate sheltering strategies with 
French immersion strategies (see 2.2). Indeed, French immersion has been 
referred to as an ideal content-based instruction program because of its 
incorporation of immersion or sheltering strategies for L2 teaching, and its use 
of the children’s L2 as a medium of content instruction (e.g., KRASHEN, 1984). 
That is, most often French immersion programs combine second language 
learning and content instruction and mainstream programs do not. However, 
even content-based instruction designed with L2 learners in mind is no panacea. 
It too is experiencing growing pains as delivery issues still require attention. 

2.3.2. What delivery issues are associated with content-based instruction? 

Two issues are of note. The first concerns planning and the second concerns 
supporting students’ identity development while they catch up linguistically and 
academically. With regard to the first issue, researchers who have worked in the 
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area of content-based instruction and are highly supportive of the approach are 
quick to note that planning is a key issue. In the past, researchers such as 
KRASHEN (1984) argued that the only thing needed for incidental vocabulary 
learning to occur in content-based programs such as French immersion was for 
content instruction to be offered via the medium of a second language. 
Researchers such as ESKEY (1997), MOHAN (1986), SWAIN (1996) and WONG 
FILLMORE (199 la), however, strongly urge that language planning be a major 
part of program delivery. Otherwise, as ALLEN,' SWAIN, HARLEY & CUMMINS 
(1990:74) explain: “the classroom context may provide little opportunity for 
students to produce the full range of target language forms.” This supports 
Cameron, moon & bygate (1996), Harklau (1994) and Wong 
FILLMORE’s (1991a) claim that exposure alone does not suffice for minority 
language children to be successful in second language learning, and undermines 
folk belief in mainstream programs as ideal sites for L2 learning. 

ESKEY (1997) raises a further area of concern, that of minority language 
learners’ unfamiliarity with the culture they encounter in mainstream 
classrooms. CUMMINS (1996) addresses a similar concern, but from the 
viewpoint of student identity formation: He suggests that techniques and 
strategies associated with content-based instruction will only be effective to the 
extent that students feel affirmed in their learning environments. Thus, a major 
component of program delivery in any program model must be “a relationship 
of respect and affirmation” which comes from students feeling that “their 
teachers believe in them and expect them to succeed in school and life” 
(CUMMINS, 1996:74). 

To affirm students’ identities, CUMMINS (1996) recommends that teachers: 

1. activate and build on students’ prior knowledge by linking program content 
to student realities (e.g., their LI and home culture) rather than only 
focussing on the local (dominant group) LI and culture in the classroom, 

2. present cognitively engaging input with appropriate contextual supports by 
adjusting the cognitive load to meet L2 learners’ needs (e.g., by using 
sheltering techniques and stressing key concepts), but keeping the cognitive 
level grade appropriate, 

3. encourage active language use to connect input with students’ prior 
experience and thematically-related content by attaching new concepts to 
pre-existing cognitive “pegs” (e.g., linking curriculum based on dominant 
group culture to minority language children’s home cultures and languages), 
and 
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4. assess student learning in order to provide feedback that will build language 
awareness and efficient learning strategies. CHAMOT & O’MALLEY (1994), 
and BRINTON & MASTER (1997) describe strategies that L2 learners can 
develop to monitor their learning style and progress, strategies which 
encourage children to become active learners rather than to ‘tune out’ 
whenever the cognitive load exceeds their L2 proficiency 4 . 

ESKEY (1997) notes that delivery issues such as described above have been 
minimized in the haste with which content-based instruction for L2 learners has 
been adopted, yet he stresses that these issues must be addressed. Both issues 
are revisited later in this paper. To summarize, French immersion programs are 
prime examples of content-based instruction and, despite their flaws, they are 
still more likely to meet minority language children’s needs than are mainstream 
programs. The main advantage which immersion programs have over 
mainstream programs is a dual focus on L2 and content learning. Mainstream 
programs tend to have a more unidimensional focus: Content drives the course 
which often leads to minority language students’ L2 needs being neglected. To 
test this claim, two case studies are examined in Part III, one with a French 
immersion and one with a mainstream focus, to see which study better meets the 
needs of the minority language learners involved 5 . 

III. Two case studies 

The first case study describes how a minority language child, a Cantonese- 
speaker, fared in an early French immersion program in Canada. Also discussed 
are why he fared as he did, and whether the results are replicable. The second 
describes how a Kurdish-speaking child fared in a Danish-medium mainstream 
program in Denmark. 

3.1. Victor: A case study of a Cantonese-speaking child in a French 
immersion Kindergarten program 

In this study, I investigated how a minority language child was faring in an 
immersion program designed for dominant group children. Characteristics of 
immersion programs (outlined by JOHNSON & SWAIN, 1997) which do not 
pertain to minority language children include: 



4 HARKLAU (1994:241) credits minority language students' “tuning out” content lessons to the way 
lessons are presented (as incomprehensible input) in mainstream programs, and to the fact that 
L2 students are mainstreamed “long before they develop the degree of language proficiency 
necessary to compete on an equal footing with native speakers of the school language." 

5 For fuller versions of the two following case studies, refer to TAYLOR (1992) and TAYLOR (1997). 
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1. there is no overt support for minority language children’s LI development in 
French immersion as only the LI of dominant group (anglophone) children 
receives support, 

2. the goal of the program is not to develop additive bilingualism in minority 
language children as their LI never becomes a medium of instruction, and 

3. their teachers are English-French bilinguals, not bilinguals in French and the 
minority language children’s LI. Still, the advantage to immersion programs 
is that they are based on the premise of linking second language and content 
instruction. Thus, provisions are made for L2 learners, provisions such as 
sheltering of instruction; provisions not made in mainstream programs. 

A summary of the study follows as do summaries of additional studies which 
support French immersion as a programmatic option capable of promoting 
academic success in minority language children. 

3.1.1. The study 

This case involves Victor, a Cantonese child in early French immersion. I 
observed his academic progress for the year that I was his Senior Kindergarten 
classroom teacher in an inner-city school in a major Canadian city. I also 
observed him one day per week when he was in Gr. 1 . Three research questions 
guided my observations: 

1. How is Victor doing academically, socially and linguistically (in English, 
French and Cantonese)?, 

2. How has he adapted psychologically to a situation of double immersion (i.e., 
learning English and French simultaneously)? and 

3. What societal influences are shaping him? 

Beside participant observation, my other data collection techniques included 
interviews, and formal and informal measures. I interviewed Victor’s 
classmates, mother, Gr. 1 and Junior Kindergarten teachers, and his principal. A 
fellow French immersion teacher informally evaluated Victor’s French, and two 
graduate students, one a speaker of Mandarin and one a speaker of Cantonese, 
interviewed Victor to see which variety of Chinese he spoke and to assess his 
proficiency in it. They found Victor’s French and Cantonese to be well 
developed for a child of his age. An informal measure of academic achievement, 
the “ABC Report” (a kindergarten evaluation used by the local school board), 
confirmed that Victor was progressing well in academic, artistic, physical and 
sociopsychological development, a finding which confirmed reports by Victor’s 
Junior Kindergarten, Senior Kindergarten, and Gr. 1 teachers. 
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I also administered two formal measures of French proficiency, the French 
Immersion Achievement Test (i.e., the FIAT by WORMELI & ARDENAZ, 1987), 
a standardized French immersion test of mathematical and French skills, and 
two versions of the French immersion comprehension test (BARIK 1975 & 
1976). Victor scored in the “normal” range in math on the FIAT, and in the 
“below average” range on the FIAT word identification section 6 . He also did 
well on the Senior Kindergarten (Primer) version of the French immersion 
comprehension test, but the Level 1 score proved invalid as it was administered 
three months too early at a very crucial stage in an immersion child’s French 
development: Gr. 1. I also administered the Vineland Adaptive Scale to Victor’s 
mother and teacher (SPARROW, BALLA & ClCCHETTI, 1984a & 1984b). 
Findings on the latter measure indicated that Victor was behaving in a more 
mature manner in class than at home: on the school measure, he was ranked at 8 
years/6 months; on the home measure, he was ranked at 6 years. His mother 
noted that he is the youngest of three siblings, and she tends to “baby” him. 

These findings indicated that Victor was doing well in all three languages, 
succeeding academically and socially, and was well adjusted to double 
immersion in school. The major societal influence shaping him was the school 
environment, particularly his peer group. Victor was developing conversational 
proficiency in English despite being in French immersion. That boded well for 
how he would succeed when required to function in academic English starting 
in Grade 4 7 . Had he not been in French immersion, he would have had to 
function in academic English immediately (e.g., reading instruction), before 
gaining conversational proficiency in English. Based on that, I deemed French 
immersion to be a better alternative for Victor — and other minority language 
children. How and why this may be the case are discussed next. 

3.1.2. Sheltering provisions in French immersion 

WEBER & TARDIF (1990) describe how Senior Kindergarten children are 
initiated into the learning of French in an early French immersion (EFI) 
classroom. Their description suggests that an EFI classroom is a supportive 
environment for both majority and minority language children who learn French 
as an L2 or L3. How? Language learning is facilitated by their teacher's 



6 That Victor scored in the “below average” range on the FIAT word identification section did not 
alarm me. I had used the FIAT when I was a French immersion Special Education teacher, and 
almost every child tested scored in the “below average” range on that measure, which led me to 
question how it had been normed. 

7 See CUMMINS (1996) for detailed discussion of conversational and academic second language 
proficiency. 
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paralanguage (gestures, body movement, intonation and expression) and by 
concrete materials, pictures, symbols, and rituals. 

Why is this approach successful? Advantages for minority language students 
in an EFI classroom (v. in a mainstream classroom) are: 

• the cognitive load is not beyond them as it is in a mainstream program 
designed with dominant language speakers in mind, 

• they start learning French on a linguistic playing field which is level with 
that of their dominant group peers, also rank beginners in French, and 

• they acquire language with the aid of sheltering provisions (i.e., teacher- 
scaffolding). 

WEBER & TARDIF (1990:58) use the term teacher-scaffolding to describe 
how immersion teachers, as the children’s sole language models, must provide 
expert support by way of extensive use of paralanguage and concrete materials, 
and “[orchestrate] things so that the situation speaks for itself’. LENZ, 
BULGREN & HUDSON (1990:125) elaborate on the concept of teacher- 
scaffolding: “ Expert support is provided by the teacher during the early stages 
of learning but is faded as instruction proceeds and as the student becomes 
successful and assumes the primary responsibility for learning.” Although 
LENZ, BULGREN & HUDSON use the concept in another context, it applies 
equally well in the EFI context where pupils gradually gain proficiency in 
French and the teacher is required to provide less and less paralinguistic expert 
support. This is more likely to characterize an immersion than a mainstream 
Senior Kindergarten setting due to differences in necessity: The majority of 
pupils who enrol in mainstream Senior Kindergarten programs already speak the 
dominant language (e.g., English in English-Canada) whereas virtually none of 
the pupils speak French upon entry into a Canadian EFI Senior Kindergarten 
classroom. 

Research also supports mid-immersion as a viable alternative for minority 
language children. The following studies outline the success which minority 
language children encounter in these programs, which begin later than EFI 
programs. 

3.1.3. Additional research studies 

Other research results also support French immersion as a viable programmatic 
alternative for minority language children. SWAIN & LAPKIN (1991) review two 
studies involving minority language children in a middle French immersion 
program in Toronto. In the first study reviewed, that of BlLD & SWAIN (1989), 
the children were in Gr. 5: their first year in half-day, middle immersion. Prior 
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to that, they had received core French instruction for a short amount of time 
each day. In the Gr. 5 study, the minority language children outscored their 
anglophone peers on grammatical measures in spite of being from lower 
socioeconomic backgrounds. This held true for minority language children from 
Romance and non-Romance language backgrounds. 

In the second study (based on SWAIN, LAPKIN, ROWEN & HART, 1991), 
minority language children in the same middle French immersion program as 
just described were followed in Gr. 8. The researchers sought to replicate the 
results of the previous study as well as to investigate the role of LI literacy on 
LI proficiency and other side-effects of LI literacy such as whether it might 
influence the minority language children’s learning of French. The researchers 
found the children’s LI literacy to have a generalized positive effect on learning 
French, an effect that was tied to LI literacy, not fluency. Romance background 
minority language children outperformed non-Romance background minority 
language peers, but there was limited statistical difference between the two 
groups — just on measures of fluency and global comprehension. SWAIN & 
LAPKIN (1991) suggest that, taken together, these two studies indicate that years 
spent gaining LI literacy skills in International Language programs 8 pay off in 
terms of French proficiency, giving minority language students an advantage 
over anglophone peers in French immersion. 

These studies suggest that the positive results found in Victor's case may well 
be replicable. Despite positive findings such as these, negative opinions 
regarding who should be included or excluded from French immersion 
programs often define program enrolment. While some negative opinions are 
based on beliefs about who will benefit most from immersion, others are 
intended to dissuade proponents of so-called English immersion (i.e., immersion 
in mainstream classrooms =submersion) from using positive results based on 
studies such as those reviewed in SWAIN & LAPKIN (1991) and conducted by 
myself (TAYLOR, 1992) as a basis to argue for English-only immersion 9 . A 



International Language programs refer to the minority language courses which are taught in the 
Canadian city where the Victor study was conducted. Different school districts are in operation in 
different parts of the city. Districts offer from 14 to 36 minority languages ranging from Albanian 
to Yoruba. Some are taught at the Elementary, and some at the Secondary level, either after 
school, on Saturday or, in one part of the city, are integrated into the regular school day. 

9 BRINTON, SNOW & WESCHE (1 989) state that immersion programs are not appropriate for 
minority language speakers in Canadian French immersion programs, then explain why: They 
make the analogy that, in the American context, neither is English-only immersion appropriate for 
minority language children. Therefore, their purpose in dismissing French immersion as a 
programmatic option for minority language children is to argue against placing minority language 
children in “English-only immersion” programs, programs which amount to submersion (or 
mainstreaming minority language students before they are ready to handle English-medium 
instruction, and providing them with little or no ESL support). 
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study examining why English- or, in this case, Danish-only immersion does not 
necessarily lead to academic success for minority language learners follows 
next. 

3.2. Deniz: A case study of a Kurdish-speaking child in a mainstream 
Kindergarten program 

In this study, I investigated how a minority language child fared in a mainstream 
Kindergarten classroom in Denmark. Why he fared as he did is also examined, 
with particular emphasis on whether sheltered instruction was provided. A 
summary of the study follows. 

3.2.1. The study 

This case involved Deniz, a Kurdish child in a mainstream classroom in 
Denmark. He was enrolled in the school in which I conducted an eighteen- 
month long, classroom-based, ethnographic case study. I mainly observed two 
older cohorts enrolled in a bilingual education program which was discontinued 
in favour of a quota-system. In accordance with the new system, no more than 
one-third of all children enrolled in any cohort could be DSL-speakers. Deniz’ 
program fell under the quota-system. 

I examined his case to investigate whether the quota-system, based on the 
maximum exposure hypothesis, showed potential advantages over its 
predecessor: the previous bilingual education program. I observed Deniz once a 
week over a month-long period. Three research questions guided my 
observations: 

1. Was comprehensible input provided in Danish, through high-quality DSL 
and sheltered subject matter teaching?, 

2. Was there subject-matter teaching in Deniz’ LI (Kurdish) without 
translation?, and 

3. Was literacy in Kurdish being developed, literacy which could later be 
transferred to Danish? 

The questions targeted aspects of “good bilingual programs” such as 
identified by KRASHEN (1996) since, for folk belief in mainstream programs to 
be substantiated, such programs must surely be as good or better than bilingual 
education programs (e.g., French immersion). Other data collection techniques 

CUMMINS (1996:221) considers equating “English-only immersion” in the American context with 
Canadian French immersion programs as disinformation : “If not an attempt at disinformation, how 
can we explain arguments for monolingual English-only education based on the success of 
bilingual programs, whose goal is bilingualism and biliteracy, and which are taught by bilingual 
teachers?” Thus, it is not inconceivable that proponents of English-only immersion programs 
might use positive results involving minority language students in French immersion to their own 
ends even though the two programs are incomparable in most regards (see HARKLAU, 1994). 
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included interviews and document analysis. I interviewed Deniz’ Danish lead 
teacher and his Kurdish bilingual support teacher. I also interviewed many 
others and examined a wide range of documents as part of my ongoing work 
with the two older cohorts 10. Findings related to the research questions are as 
follows. 

With regard to whether the first component of “good bilingual education 
programs” was evident; namely, whether comprehensible input was provided in 
Danish (Deniz’ L2) through high quality DSL and sheltered subject matter 
teaching: no. Input was not comprehensible, there was no DSL component, and 
there was no sheltered subject matter teaching. Generally, the Kurdish children 
were unable to comprehend their Danish teacher. She stood at the front of the 
classroom, and directed her lessons and explanations to the ability level of the 
children for whom Danish was their LI. She did not provide any more linguistic 
and cognitive supports for the DSL children than one normally would with 
children for whom the language of instruction was their native-language. Nor 
did she use any of the (immersion) teaching strategies recommended by 
Curtain & Pesola (1988), Harklau (1994), or Weber & Tardif (1990) 
for rank beginners in an L2. The teacher did not use any paralinguistic prompts 
or cues, and the bilingual classroom support teacher never "took the floor" 
during lesson time. At the end of a month of participant/observation (from Week 
2 to Week 6 of a new school year), I noted that Deniz and the other Kurdish 
children were still not singing along to the music, not even to songs with visual 
accompaniments (e.g., “If you're happy and you know it clap your hands” [ “Er 
du sur og triste min ven, sa klap hcenderne ”]). Their participation in the physical 
component of the song varied from child to child, but was limited overall. 

There was also no DSL support, and no sheltered teaching strategies were 
used. The teacher knew that Deniz and his peers would no longer have a 
bilingual classroom support teacher available on a full-time basis at the end of 
Kindergarten and, therefore, stated that she felt it was her duty to prepare them 
for Gr. 1. To do so, she purposely did not provide them with any more 



10 My interviewees included Ministry of Education officials, an immigrant representative on the 
Advisory Board to the Minister of the Interior, representatives of two Kurdish political parties, the 
two Danish home room teachers and two Turkish teachers attached to the cohorts, other 
teachers (such as those mentioned in the Kindergarten focus), the principal, Danish, Turkish and 
Kurdish students in both cohorts, and Danish, Turkish and Kurdish parents in their homes. I also 
conducted extensive document analysis, collecting policy documents from the Ministry of 
Education, the Ministry of the Interior, the Danish Office of Civil Rights, research documents by 
Danish experts in minority issues, reports produced on the Bilingual/Bicultural program in the 
school board where I did my study (including some written by teacher participants), pedagogical 
materials written by some of the teacher participants as well as their course papers, samples of 
children’s work and texts, etc. 
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esson was based on vocabulary for parts of the face. The first part of the 

ThevT 5 h h ‘° draW f ° Ur ° ValS °" 3 standard ' si “ sheet of white paper 
themsjT M ‘v P ‘ CtUreS ^ “’ e ° Va,S: three 0f their classmates and one of 
“I y V,S “ alS Wefe Sh ° Wn dUri " g ‘ he Danish ****'' explanation 

leach n " 8 ‘ ime ’ “ beCame Clear that Deniz had not understood the 

two Kurdkh r P - ( c n DaniSh) 0f the task ° r the b0dy P“»: "Cither did 

two ^Kurdish girls sitting within my range of vision. Not knowing what to do 

Deniz simply scnbbled on the page. It took the Danish teacher quite some time 

to nonce what Demz was doing. As for the bilingual classroom support teacher 

ava T, ”T T 1 * I Ration duties (e.g„ speaking Dan" and being 

comprehensio 1 ? 1 ^ 0 " m0mt0ring * e Kurdish children's 

mprehension level or progress in task completion. By the time the Danish 
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teacher noticed what Deniz was doing, and came over to explain some basic 
vocabulary (e.g., nczse [nose]) — which Deniz had not understood in the first 
place and continued not to understand in that brief, one on one, session — the 
lesson was almost over. At that point, the teacher looked exasperated and 
brought closure to the lesson. 

Finally, with regard to whether literacy was being developed in Kurdish, 
literacy which could later be transferred to Danish: no. Very few schools in 
Denmark offer Kurdish mother tongue classes. Kurdish LI instruction was not 
offered in Deniz' school. Therefore, his chances for developing mother tongue 
literacy in Kurdish were negligible. Like the majority of his Kurdish peers, 
Deniz was eligible to receive three hours per week of “mother tongue” 
instruction in Turkish as of Gr. 1 even though he knew no Turkish, and Turkish 
and Kurdish are from different language families 11 . Nonetheless, Deniz would 
be enrolled in the same "mother tongue" program as children who were native 
speakers of Turkish as of Gr. 1, thus placing him in the position of being 
required to learn and function academically in one new language in 
Kindergarten (Danish) and another in Gr. 1 (Turkish). 

Thus, in summary, sheltering techniques were not provided, and Deniz was 
not faring well in this example of content-based instruction. Why he fared so 
poorly is discussed next. 

IV. Discussion 

Harklau’s (1994:249) observation that “mainstream... classroom teachers 
seldom [adjust] input in order to make it comprehensible to L2 learners” applies 
to Deniz’ Danish classroom teacher’s approach, an approach which led Deniz to 
“tune out” when the cognitive load exceeded his L2 proficiency (see 2.3.2). 
Furthermore, Deniz’ classroom environment only stressed what he did not 
know, not what he knew; both his LI and home culture were ignored. To use 
CUMMINS (1996:74) terms, Deniz was not affirmed in his learning 
environment although identity affirmation has been identified as a key delivery 
issue when teaching content subjects. 

Neither was second language learning a focal point in his mainstream 
program. Thus, the second delivery issue in content-based teaching (i.e., 
carefully planning and structuring L2 teaching and learning) was also ignored. 
Deniz’ Senior Kindergarten program was not a content-based instructional 

SKUTNABB-KANGAS & BUCAK (1995) discuss difficulties involved in gaining recognition for 

Kurdish LI instruction both inside and outside of Turkey, including Denmark. 
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program for L2 learners as the entire L2 component was ignored. Deniz was 
indeed exposed to his L2, but it was incomprehensible as sheltering techniques 
were not used. Thus, he received the same instruction as his dominant group 
peers, but not equal instruction. 

Victor also received the same instruction as his dominant group peers, but it 
was equal in quality to that which they received. That is, both dominant and 
minority language students were able to understand content teaching in French, 
their L2 or L3, because their teachers assumed that French immersion strategies 
were necessary for all students to understand the lessons. This assumption is not 
shared by mainstream teachers who gear their instruction to the language 
proficiency level of dominant group students: As noted, many mainstream 
teachers do not assume that it is their job to accommodate the L2 developmental 
needs of minority language students (CAMERON, MOON & BYGATE, 1996). 

The whole issue of same but not equal instruction sparked the initial debate 
on (and introduction of) bilingual education programs in the United States. In a 
landmark decision, the U.S. Supreme Court ruled in the Lau v. NICHOLS (1974) 
case that: 

There is no equality of treatment merely by providing students with the same 
facilities, textbooks, teachers, and curriculum; students who do not understand 
English are effectively foreclosed from any meaningful education... We know 
that those who do not understand English are certain to find their classroom 
experiences wholly incomprehensible and in no way meaningful. (LESSOW- 
HURLEY, 1996:124) 

When the introduction of bilingual education programs such as French 
immersion is not a viable option, content-based instructional programs with a 
bonafide second language focus are laudable substitutes as, STRYKER & 
LEAVER (1997) note, has been decided upon in California where the number 
and needs of minority language students are great. Content-based instructional 
programs with an L2 focus are also necessary in settings where the number of 
minority language students is small, settings such as Denmark. Wherever there 
are minority language students, programs which promote their educational 
success are needed. Minority language students cannot succeed in programs 
which provide incomprehensible content matter teaching. The review of Deniz’ 
case suggests that mainstream programs which ignore minority language 
children’s LI and home culture, and do not foster L2 development, can fall into 
the latter category despite folk belief in their effectiveness. Since the number of 
minority language children and their academic underachievement are growing, 
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and since research suggests that mainstream programs are largely the norm in 
the west, there is truly cause for alarm, as was noted at the beginning of this 
paper (LARA, 1994; PRITCHARD & SPANGENBERG-URBSCHAT, 1994). 

V. Conclusion 

The two studies reviewed in this paper indicate that some children’s task in 
“doing Kindergarten” is much greater than others’. Not all children are on level 
“linguistic playing fields” (TAAFFE, MAGUIRE & PRINGLE, 1996). Dominant 
group children in mainstream programs, and dominant and minority group 
children in French immersion programs, have an easier time of doing schooling 
than do children like Deniz. Minority language children enrolled in mainstream 
programs in which sheltering techniques or other adjustments to ensure L2 
learners’ understanding of content matter are not provided may not learn their 
L2 very well and may not succeed academically. Yet, the stakes are too high to 
allow this situation to perpetuate itself: The number of minority language 
students enrolled in western school systems and their low success rates are 
growing. 

CUMMINS (1996:222-226) describes a situation of diminishing returns 
whereby what was previously considered to be the minority’s problem is fast 
becoming the majority’s problem as everyone has a common interest in the 
future of society. He notes that everybody’s standard of living is interconnected 
and is tied to how effectively society and schooling function. Therefore, 
effective programs are everyone’s concern as students who do not meet school 
success do not fade away; if they end up on welfare or in jail, society does not 
get the literate workforce which it needs, which we all need. Thus, it is not just 
the job of the English-as-a-second-language teacher to focus on minority 
language students’ L2 development; it is all teachers’ job to do so. Similarly, the 
selection of appropriate instructional models for minority language learners is 
everyone’s concern. There is no room for complacency where school success is 
concerned. 
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Mehrsprachige und plurikulturelle Schulmodelle in der Schweiz oder: 

What’s in a name? 

Claudine BROHY & Anne-Lore BREGY 




Abstract 

In Switzerland, bilingual teaching models exist since a long time. Some schools have a 
bilingual tradition which reaches as far back as the 19th century, as have informal models 
along the French-German language border. At the same time exchanges between language 
communities led to bilingual learning, and the Raetoromania functions at a compulsory 
bilingual, though transitional, base. The early nineties witnessed a rapid development of 
bilingual models, largely influenced by the Council of Europe and research at international 
level. By and large, language borders foster early models while schools further away favor 
late models at secondary II and tertiary level. Current discourse at political level raises 
questions of the principle of territoriality, and the integration of English and migrant 
languages into the curriculum. A small number of models try to break up the traditional 
antinomy between the national/intemational and often excluded community languages. It is in 
the fields of teacher training, curriculum planning and the use of new technologies that 
progress can be expected. 



Einleitung 

Die Schweiz vereinigt auf engstem Raum sehr verschiedene Sprachsituationen, 
die sich natiirlich teilweise uberlappen. Da ware das Diglossieverhaltnis - 
manchmal auch innersprachliche Zweisprachigkeit genannt - zwischen 
Schweizerdeutsch und Hochdeutsch zu erwahnen 1 , das allein schon ein 
Wissenschaftszweig ist. Ausserdem die intranationale Viersprachigkeit pragt die 
Schule beziiglich der Wahl der zweiten und dritten Landessprache und der dabei 
zu erreichenden Standards. Die vielen Migrantenkinder im Einwanderungsland 
Schweiz stellen die Schule vor neue Herausforderungen in dreifacher Hinsicht. 
Einmal in Bezug auf das Erlernen der offiziellen Schulsprache seitens der 
Migrantenkinder, auf die Forderung und den Erhalt derer Erstsprachen und das 
Ausmass des Einbeziehens ihrer Kulturen und Sprachen in die Curricula. 
Dariiber hinaus pragt die intemationale Vormachtstellung des Englischen im 
wirtschaftlichen und kulturellen Bereich die Sprachbedurfnisse und die 
Sprachattitiiden der Lemenden. Wahrend also diese unterschiedlichen Pramissen 
in andern Landern nur vereinzelt auftreten, muss die Schweiz mit geballter 
Aufmerksamkeit verschiedene Szenarien vor Augen haben. 



1 Das Diglossieverhaltnis zwischen den italienischen Dialekten und dem Italienischen ist etwas 
anders gelagert und wird auch in den Medien weit weniger haufig thematisiert. Das Verhaltnis 
Patois - Franzosisch ist in diesem Zusammenhang nicht von Bedeutung. 














Diese unterschiedlichen Sprachkontaktsituationen, die Auswirkungen auf die 
soziokulturellen und wirtschaftlichen Beziehungen zwischen den 
Sprachregionen haben, bedingen auch die Auto- und Heterostereotype der 
Sprachgemeinschaften. Die Schule befindet sich dabei in einer interdependenten 
Situation. Sie ist Auffangbecken von Normen, Verhaltensweisen und Attitiiden, 
die vom Eltemhaus der Kinder, aber auch von der Ausbildung der Lehrpersonen 
und deren eigenen Biographie stammen. Curriculum, Lernziele und 
Lemmaterialien, sehr oft weder fur Lehrpersonen, noch fur die Eltern und 
Kinder transparent und koharent genug, beeinflussen dieses Bedingungsgefiige. 
Andererseits setzt man heute auf die Schule grosse Hoffnungen und 
Erwartungen in Bezug auf Veranderungen, gerade im sozialen und sprachlich- 
kulturellen Bereich. Auch die Intemationalitat der Arbeitskontakte verlangt 
kulturell und wirtschaftlich gesehen bessere und diversifiziertere 
Sprachkompetenzen. Somit steht die “black Box” Schule im Clinch zwischen 
den heterogenen Bedingungen des Elternhauses und der Umwelt und den 
zunehmend komplexen Forderungen der Arbeitswelt, dies auch im sprachlich- 
kulturellen Bereich. 



Definitionen 



Im Moment herrscht, was Schulmodelle betrifft, die die Mehrsprachigkeit und 
interkulturelle Kompetenzen sowohl als Mittel einsetzen als auch zum Ziel 
haben, ausgesprochene Polysemie. Dies setzt schon bei den Begriffen 
“Zweitsprache” und “Fremdsprache” ein. Nicht zuletzt dank der - inzwischen 
abgeschafften - L2 - Kommission (sprich: Langue deux - Kommission) der 
Erziehungsdirektoren-Konferenz (EDK) hat sich der Begriff Zweitsprache fur 
“zweite Landessprache im Bildungswesen der Schweiz” jedenfalls im 
sprachpolitischen Bereich durchgesetzt 2 . Demgegeniiber wird aber auch ein 
anderer Sprachgebrauch deutlich, wie dieses Zitat bezeugt: “Immersion auf der 
Primarstufe konnen wir hier in der Deutschschweiz nicht durchfiihren. Unsere 
Immersion, das ist das Schriftdeutsche als Fremdsprache in der ersten 
Primarklasse” (Ziircher Mutter). Das Hochdeutsche wird also in der 
Deutschschweiz oft als Fremdsprache, in der Westschweiz hingegen als 
Zweitsprache bezeichnet. Diese Bezeichnungen (und die Bilder hinter den 
Begriffen!) pragen natiirlich die Beziehungen zwischen den 
Sprachgemeinschaften. Dass das Hochdeutsche in der Deutschschweiz 



2 



Statt “langue deux” hat sich auch der Begriff “langue seconde” etabliert. Mit einigen Reaktionen, 
wie dieser Ausspruch bezeugt: “Langue seconde, ga veut dire qu’il n’y aura pas de troisi&me!” 
(Lehrerin in Freiburg). 
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